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| Better Feeding as a Guide Post to “$500 More a Year Farming.” 


Ny ID YOU ever think that there are two classes 
Na of lazy folks—those who have lazy bodies and 
those who have lazy minds? Most farmers con- 
sider it a disgrace to be thought too indolent to 
tend their crops or feed their stock; but is it any 
less discreditable to be too lazy mentally to find out 
} how to do these things in the best and most eco- 
| nomical way? We have muscles to work with and 
| we should use them, we also have brains to work 
with, and they, too, should be kept at work. We 
Southern farmers have worked our legs too much and 
“our minds too little. We have not balanced our work 
many more than we have our rations. The result is 


‘th t we have not had the profit from our work that | 
» should have had, for head work invariably pays | 


j bei etter than hand work, and to get the most from our 
. swe must keep our minds active as well as our 


On the next page there is a lesson in more profit- 
able feeding, the learning of which would mean in- 
creased profits to every farmer who does not now 
_ know how. It is not a difficult lesson to learn, either. 
‘There is scarcely a reader of this paper who could 


not, if he would just buckle down to three or four hours of hard study, gain enough'knowledge of the composition of feeds and 
‘the needs of his stock to enable him to feed a fairly well balanced and economical ration. Some we believe will do this; others 


will not. The one class will put their brains to work 


idle and do extra work with their hands and feet trying to make up for it. 
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The mature animal at rest is concerned chiefly with the keeping up of the bodily functions, and re- 
quires comparatively little protein. The young animal, however, which must build up bone and blood 
and muscle needs liberal supplies of protein. Yet some farmers think a colt can make a good frame on 
a ration of corn and fodder or on feeds with a similarly low per cent. of protein. 











and make that work pay them; the others will let their Poor tired brains remain 
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& heavy work needs about three pounds of proteinaday, To get this 
would have to eat a half bushel. To get it from corn and corn stover he The Dangerous F ly ° 
3 needed for thelr wore pene of corn and 45 pounds of stover. Yet many farmers think nothing else 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Make lt. 


XIX.—By Learning How to Make a Balanced Ration. 



































































7. NQUESTIONABLY, a certain class of scien-|need, and have set them down in the so-called|WOuld soon show any man that we feed more to : 
[3 tists has too frequently considered the| “feeding standards” printed in books and bulle-|9ur live stock than we spend for fertilizers, in 
NS) question of feeding live stock, from a pure-|tins dealing with this subject. For instance, they |S0Me sections very much more. Moreover, to 
ly chemical viewpoint, losing sight of the great | believe a cow giving 22 pounds of milk a day re-| use feeds effectively and economically, it is just 
importance of considering the prices and kinds of | quires about 24 pounds of digestible protein, 13/48 important that we recOgnize and understand 
feeds available and the individual characters of | pounds of carbohydrates and 4 pound of fats.|the terms “protein,” ‘‘carbohydrates,” and “fats” 
the animals being fed. They have too frequently|On the other hand, the chemists have analyzed |*S it is to understand the terms “nitrogen,” “phos. 
seemed to forget that feeding is, in a large meas-|the feeds and found out their composition. Only phoric acid,” and “potash” in order to use fer. 
ure, a financial problem, and that there is also al-|such parts of 'the feeds as the animals digest are | tilizers intelligently. And the one set of terms is no n 
ways a live animal in the transaction, the indi-|of use to them, so experiments have been con-|harder to understand than is the other set, d 
viduality, and the likes and dislikes of which must | ducted, and we now know approximately what| Protein is the name of a class of substances in ri 
be respected. part of the various feeds is digested by the dif-| feeds which build up the tissues of the body, mus- fe 
But on the other hand, the farmer has more/| ferent farm animals. For instance, of 100 pounds|Cles, bones, blood, etc., and are essential to 
frequently made the greater mistake of conclud-|of corn, a cow digests on an average 7 4-5 pounds |srowth and for repairing the wastes. These pro- ig 
ing that it makes little or no difference to the|of protein, 663 pounds of carbohydrates, and 4 1-3 |tein substances correspond to the nitrogen-con- ‘h 
average feeder of a small number of animals|pounds of fats. These facts are worked out for|taining materials which in the fertilizers go to W 
whether the ration be balanced or not, and that/all our feeds, and also set down in books andj Make stalk, or the weed as we call it. Nearly all ly 
to learn how to balance the ration sufficiently | bulletins, and certain of them are given on/|feeds contain protein, but some of them, especial- it 
near for all practical purposes is too difficult for| page 4. ly the seeds of certain plants and the legumes, de 
the average man. It is highly important, both Since we have worked out for us the needs of | contain it in larger quantities than do other feeds, T 
from the standpoint of economy and for the health |our animals and the composition of our feeds, it} No other part of the feeds will take its place, and if 
of our animals, that the rations be more nearly the animal must have it supplied to him in suffi- 
balanced than is usually the case at present; and cient quantities, or he can not build up his body 
to learn how to do this is not a difficult matter This Week’s Guide Post to “$500 and do certain kinds of work. If good size is to m 
for any man of ordinary intelligence. The ~ be had in any young animal, an abundance of an 
first and most important fact for the South- More a Year. protein in the feed is essential. We complain, se 
ern farmer to learn is, that it is important perc o ee ee frequently, that animals will not grow large with 80 
that some consideration be given the special E CAN, BY THE us, but one great reason for this is certainly to be 
use of knowled: do 
needs of an animal when _ selecting the which " any man can acquire pa found in our failure to supply them with sufficient co 
feeds for it. If we first learn what substances apply, improve the character of the protein out of which to make large bodies. With- in 
constitute the animal body, then we shall have rations fed to our live st0ck, 044 to their out sufficient of this material they can no more if 
learned what substances must be contained in health and usefulness iat ot the - eens make large bodies that the Israelites could make oe 
the feed, air and water which, taken into the ani- time save largely in the cost of feed bricks without straw. soi 
mal body, serve to build it up and make growth s e Carbohydrates and fats are used for similar 
or gain in weight. Or, if we learn what sub- We can easily remember that PROTEIN purposes in the body; but the fats are 2 2-5 times ms 
stances supply the body with the heat and energy is the element that promotes growth, builds more efficient up to the limited extent to which sal 
to keep up life and do musclar work, and to make up muscle, nerve, etc.; that CARBOHY- they can be used. That is, a small amount of pe! 
milk, wool, eggs, etc., we shall then know the sub- DRATES and FATS produce fat and fur- fat, say one-half pound, has a feed value equal to pu 
stances which must be fed to our domestic animals nish the energy for doing work and keep- 2 2-5 times 4, or 1 1-5 pounds of carbohydrates. an 
to meet their needs. In other words, if we dscer- ing up the bodily functions; that the le- The carbohydrates are chiefly made up with the wa 
tain the substances needed by our animals and gumes, cottonseed meal, dried blood, wheat starches and sugars in feeds and the fats with’ fre 
then find the feeds which contain those substances bran, etc., are foods rich in protein; that the oils and gums. They are used by the animal gr 
in the proper proportions to supply those needs, corn and cOrn products, grass hays, cot- to make heat and energy, to keep up animal life £0) 
we have laid the foundations for both scientific tonseed hulls, etc., are foods made up and to do certain kinds of work. The mature far 
and practical feeding. mostly of carbohydrates and fats; that animal that is idle or that is fattening needs or 
Since animals are built up from feeds, of course, young animals, breeding animals, and uses relatively large quantities of these materials. 
animals and feeds contain the same sort of ma- : , Th i rk 
those producing eggs or milk or doing e protein can also be used to do the same wo on 
terials. Perhaps some have not thought of the ly th h by the % 
hard work, need comparatively large or supply the same needs that are supplied by pla 
question in that way, and for these, the following amounts of protein, and those fattening or carbohydrates and fats, but is usually more ex- is 
comparison of the composition of the animal body resting require much smaller amounte. pensive. The carbohydrates and fats, however, ar 
and feeds may be of some value: can not supply the place of the protein. sto 
Animals are composed of: Feeds are composed ot: : a oe bi can = J por 
ater—65 to per cent. ater— oO per cent, a ration a’ e r 10r our ani- * cro; 
ee —e ee mals as well as, in many cases, cheaper. What a “Balanced Ration” Is. the 
Fats. Fats A ration of cOrn and timothy hay, for ex- : T 
Carbohydrates ag a ample, cost 9 cents a day more for two LL ANIMALS REQUIRE protein, but some but 
horses, than one of corn, cottonseed meal 2, require more than others, and all require, Che, 
? 9 q fi 
It is a fact, known or suspected by everyone, pea hay and corn stover, although the lat- GAYE in addition to protein, carbohydrates and i 
- ’ ; nd n 
that animals of different ages and kinds differ er was much better for the horses fats. The proportion of the carbohydrates a ‘ 

: fat th ide, to th tei the other _ 
slightly in their composition, or in the proportions ats on the one side, to the protein on the ’ fiel< 
of the above substances which make up their required by different animals, varies from : bs kill 
bodies, and that the different products of our do-|, . protein to 4 of carbohydrates and fats requirec DY ie 
mestic animals also differ somewhat in composi- | * net = Geos task for any cae who can add, young pigs intended for breeding stock, to 1 of . 

subtract, multiply and divide to figure out a bal- ired expe 
tion. It, therefore, plainly follows that in feed- : ; protein to 11.8 of carbohydrates and fats requ m 
4 anced ration for any or all of his live stock; but fats are an 
ing we must know these differences in our animals i by oxen standing idle in the stable. Since fa th 
comparatively few will do this, and if the rations t the ay 
and their products, or work, on the one hand, 2 2-5 times as valuable as carbohydrates, 
of our animals are to be better balanced, we must cae 9-5 d the 
and the differences in feeds on the other hand, ss fats in the feeds are multiplied by 2 , an 
do it in some more simple way, which does not he com- I 
in order to fit the one to the other. : ‘a Preis ge result added to the carbohydrates before the ¢ I 
involve ‘“‘figuring.”” Fortunately, this easier way parison is made. This comparison, or statement, wel] 
& is at hand, and we can, with even a little — of the proportion of the protein to the sum of ing 
What the Scientists Have Done for Us. edge, balance the rations fed accurately enoug carbohydrates and fats is the so-called nutritive baec 
for all practical purposes. At least we can, by] Jti9 On another page are tables giving the Whe 
ly By HIS VERY THING has been worked out/the use of such knowledge as any man can under- compécition and nutritive ratio of a number ¢ mul 
MY for us. Scientists have worked out what/stand and apply, improve the character of the nth and also the feed requirements and their than 
they believe to be the approximate needs | rations fed to our live stock in such a way as will] | tritive ratios for different animals stro) 
of the various animals fed for different purposes.|add to their health and usefulness, and at the < Vath te eit to Ge walennell when the pro- M 
That is, they have found out the amounts of pro-|same time save large quantities of feed. portion of the protein to the carbohydrates and the 
tein, fats and carbohydrates the different animals 2 fats. in the feed is ‘approximately that called m chin, 
in these feeding standards. Or in other word 
jcitootding to the last census each tarmer in the Three Words and What They Mean. |j ration is balanced when it contains the right pro 
farmer in the SOUTH Atlantic States only #%&—or ex- OR MANY YEARS the farmers of the South | Potions and amounts of protein, carbohy 
actly $500 a year less for the average farmer in The have been more or less familiar with the and fats to supply the needs of the animal. oil 
Progressive Farmer's territory than for his brother terms “nitrogen,” “phosphoric acid,” and Practically all feeds contain all‘ three of the 
farmer just north of him. The object of these articles || 714.5» which designate the valuable lant food |Substances, but in widely differing proportion 
is to set forth the plans by which we may bring up our Dp . & Dp And of these, as already stated, different propor 
constituents of fertilizers. As a rule, however, , y ‘ ;mals. “# 
Southern farming to Northern profits, the next four tions e used or digested by different animals Opin} 
articles in this series being as follows: they have positively refused to learn, or even con- |‘? are used 0 & has 37.2 parts 0 18 g0 
May %.—By Selling Dairy Products. sider, the significance of the terms which desig-|For instance, cottonseed meal vo of carboby- clove 
May Sie Coevetins Better and More Econom!- }| 14:6 the most valuable constituents of feeds. The| digestible protein to waa Z es par : ot a pee Th 
June 3.—By Building a Silo. reason given is that “‘we are not live stock men|drates, while cottonseed hulls have . tes, This #8 most 
June 10.—By Finding Out Which Dairy Cows are f/4nq not interested in that subject.” This seems | Protein to 33.1 parts of carbohydrates. Co gr 
more than passing strange, for very little thought (Continued on Page 13.) them 
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Some Hints About Plowing and 
Cultivation. 


not aim to flop it completely over, but edge 

up the furrows. No matter if the clover is 
not all hidden. If it is turned under flat there is 
danger that the layer of vegetation will cut off the 
rise of the capillary moisture and the crop may suf- 
fer in dry weather. 

Hence, I would edge up the furrows even if there 
isa good deal of trash left on top. It will do no 
harm there. Then determine once for all that you 
will turn the turning plow out of the field entire- 
ly after the crop is planted. Harrow well before 
itcomes up. Then use the weeder both ways and 
destroy the weeds when small and save hoeing. 
There is no need for hoe or plow in the corn field 
if you work it right. 


Ms N TURNING clover or any green crop do 
i} 


a 


Cultivate perfectly level and shallow and do not 
make furrows around the hill to fill with water 
and start gullies when they break over. Above all, 
see that the plowing is deep and that a bed of loose 
soil is made to retain the water and not let it run 
down hill. If all of our hills on the Piedmont 
country were plowed and subsoiled a foot or more 
in all, there would never be any need for a terrace, 
if, when the land was broken, there was always 
some dead vegetation to turn under to hold the 
soil together. 

It is shallow plowing and the lack of humus- 
making material that have made terraces neces- 
sary. The good farmer will soon be able to dis- 
pense with them, as he will dispense with the 
purchase of nitrogen for his crops. Good plowing 
and shallow and level cultivation will go a long 
way towards that getting of $500 more a year 
from the soil. In fact, I believe that with the 
great awakening in farming in the South, we are 
— to have several times that $500 on Southern 

arms, 


a 


Then, too, do not be beguiled into stunting your 
crops of corn or cotton. Stunting the growth of a 
Plant can never do any good. What the crop needs 
is plant food in the soil and good clean cultivation 
and no tearing of the roots with a plow or sweep 
stock. Level and shallow cultivation is just as im- 
portant with the cotton crop, too, as with the corn 
crop, for the roots of both run far and wide across 
the rows. 

Then do not walk four times through every row, 
but get a two-horse cultivator and ride through 
Once and leave the row better cultivated. Save the 
human labor wherever you can. The weeder will 
Save as much in the cotton crop as in the corn 
field. Run both ways, it will break the crust and 
kill the little weeds and you will only have to hoe 
toastand. The hoe has been well called the most 
expensive tool on the farm, for every hoe needs a 
man, and one man with a weeder can do more 
than ten men with hoes. 

& 


In one section where the farmers have pretty 
Well abandoned the ridging up of their corn in lay- 
ng by I found the same men hilling up their to- 
baceo, which needed it no more than the corn. 
When you cannot get close to the tobacco with a 
> a garden rake will clean it faster and better 
han a hoe if the weeds were not allowed to get a 
Strong start, 

More mule work and less hand work should be 
ine alm of every Southern farmer, making ma- 
ines take the place of human hands. 





Preparation for Tobacco. 


B/) N ATTENDING the farmers institutes the 
7 past winter among the tobacco growers 
posi of Maryland, I found that it is the general 
te a 1 the best tobacco growers that nothing 
‘lithe §00d for their type of tobacco as a crimson 
Tr sod turned under. 
en’, grow a heavier type of brown tobacco than 
rd of the Southern growers do. But all tobac- 
th 4 Owers value humus in the soil, for I have seen 
*m clearing a pine thicket for tobacco. Now, I- 











Ah, wonderfully full of promise: 





THE COWPEA 


E. E. MILLER 
HE COWPEA is a child of the South, a lover of the sun, shrinking away at the first 


breath of winter or the slightest touch of frost, but growing green and fresh and 

vigorous, lifting new leaves toward the sky, sending out new tendrils in all directions 
through all the heat of the long, fervid summer days. And when the soil has become 
warm and the breezes stir lazily with their load of sunshine, how rapidly it grows and 
how quickly it changes the bare stretches of up-turned earth into swards of tangled ver- 
dure, dense, deep-glowing, fruitful, full of promise. 
For the slopes over which the cowpea has grown 
are not only rich with the food of herds and flocks, with potential fat porkers and ripen- 
ing steers, liberal-uddered cows and frolicsome colts and calves and lambs and pigs 
growing through all their days of rich-fed contentment into early and vigorous maturity. 
They yieid also a stranger and more significant fruitage. Wherever the cowpea grows there 
follows—as if in some tale of magic from past credulous years—a soil richer and more 
productive for all that has been taken from it. ; 

Those fields where the cowpea grew and spread and fruited and fed the hungry stock 
are, by reason of that very fact, ready io grow corn taller and greener and more heavily 
laden with drooping ears, harvests of ripening grain, deeper and of richer hue, cotton more 
bountifully covered with the snowy locks whose whiteness commerce ch 
It is one of Nature’s every-day miracles of goodness that this plant should reach into the 
air and gather from it the ethereal food that is to feed future harvests, and through these 
harvests the beasts of the field, and man himself. 

Truly, we of the South have despised the precious gift bestowed us,—the magic- 
working plant which, like the fabled fountain of youth, restores and refreshes and re-fer- 
tilizes our soils, bringing to even the aged and long-barren fields a more than virgin capa- 
city for fruitfulness,—the opulent friend that with inexhaustible liberality offers to the 
farmer on one hand the richness of its own productivity and on the other the more abid- 
ing wealth of an increased fertility of the soil from which its sustenance was drawn. 


anges into gold. 














am sure that the humus from turned under clover 
is no worse than the humus from pine trees. In 
fact, I think that it is far better, and while it may 
directly affect yellow tobacco following immedi- 
ately after the clover, I believe that the accumula- 
tion of organic decay through the legumes is as 
good for the yellow tobacco as the brown, if some 
other crop immediately follows the clover. In 
short, I believe in the improvement of the soil in 
humus, no matter what the crop is to be. 

Following immediately after a crop of crimson 
clover the tobacco grower can entirely dispense 
with nitrogen in his fertilizer except a little ni- 
trate of soda for an early start, or can use a small 
amount of the high grade mixture I have so often 
advised. 





Notes and Comments. 


s / F THE OLD COUNTRIES of Europe can af- 
ve ford to buy our cottonseed meal after pay- 
ing the ocean transportation, the South- 
ern farmers certainly could make money in feed- 
ing it associated with good rcughage like corn 
stover and peavine hay. If the direct profit from 
the feeding did not look large, there would be 
the remaining profit to the land in the increase 
of all the other crops by reason of the rich quality 
of the manure produced. That article of Dr. But- 
ler’s on what we lose by not feeding the product 
of the cottonfield will bear close study. 


One correspondent says that we must convince 
the Southern farmer that he can make cattle feed- 
ing profitable before he will go into it. Cotton 
raising in the old way at a cost of six to eight 
cents a pound certainly is not a very profitable 
business, and if through the growing of forage 
and feeding cattle we can reduce the cost of the 
cotton crop one-half or more, we can afford to 
come out even on the cattle. : 

I have seen men who called themselves farmers 
buying baled shredded corn stover in Raleigh for 
$12 a ton, because they thought there was no 
money in anything but cotton, when they could 
have made it at a cost of $3 per ton, and to them 
there was very little money in the cotton crop. 
Still they kept on growing cotton alone because 
they were tied hand and foot to the merchant and 
the fertilizer man, and never had the courage to 
break their bonds and go to farming. 


& 


Mr. Crook’s work shows not only the value of 
the cowpea in the improvement of the land, but 
the importance of frequent and rapid cultivation. 
Those who go laboriously barring off young corn 
and throwing back the furrows, not knowing why 
they do this, except that they have always done 
it, can have no idea of the rapidity with which one 
can get over the land with a weeder. 

Yes, Mr. Crook, you should get the 250 bushels 





the next time,and more if the rotation is main- 
tained, and there is no reason why you may not 
reach 400 bushels in a short time. Raising for- 
age and making manure will certainly do it. Down 
in the deep sand at Pinehurst last summer about 
ninety bushels were made on land that a few years 
ago would not have made one good sized ear per 
acre. And the cows did it, after eating cowpea 
hay. 


& 


Mr. French strikes the right point in calling 
soil waste a crime against posterity. And yet, all 
over the Southern Piedmont the soil is being 
shipped down the rivers, because of its constant 
exposure to washing and the lack of sod on the 
land. Look at the rivers, great streams of liquid 
mud going down to fill up harbors and to be lost 
in the sea. We could not perhaps stop all of this 
waste, but with better farming of the lowlands 
the rivers would at least be clear when not in 
flood, as they now never are. 


& 


Mr. Morton breaks his land deep in the fall. 
All right, but it would be still better if he had a 
green crop on the land during the winter, if only 
rye to disk down thoroughly after it had saved 
what would have wasted from the bare land in 
winter. Better still would it have been if he had 
sown crimson clover after the peas were mown. 

I certainly agree with the statement that all the 
fertilizer to be used should be applied before 
planting. Little good is done by after applications 
unless of nitrate of soda to urge a more rapid 
growth of the plant. 

& 


When all of the South is freed from cattle ticks 
there will be a better chance for improved stock. 
It does not pay to feed scrubs either for dairy or 
beef. Scrub cattle and razor-back hogs are sim- 
ply the survival of the fittest for scrub farming, 
and we want to get away from everything of the 
scrub character. I saw down in Florida a few 
weeks ago hogs that looked as though they needed 
weights on their tails to balance their heads. The 
animals seemed to be about one-third head. 


ae 


I had hoped to get the Association of Green- 
Louse Vegetable Growers and Market Gardeners 
of America to meet in the South next fall. But 
they do not seem ready to do so, as the next meet- 
ing and exhibition will be held at Ashtabula, 
Ohio. If we could get the Southern truckers into 
this association it would be a great thing for both 
the Northern and the Southern growers, as they 
could co-operate in the matter of selling their 
products in different markets and avoid gluts. 
The association can be of great practical benefit 
to gardeners in all parts of the country, and we 
hope to extend its membership in the South. 
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Composition and 


Nutritive Ratio of 


Various Feeds. 





The nutritive ratio of a feed or 
ration is the proportion of the flesh- 
formers—protein—to the heat and 
energy supplying nutrients—carbo- 
hydrates and fats. Before the com- 
parison can be made, the fats must 
be multiplied by 2.4, because a pound 
of fats furnishes 2.4 times as much 
heat and energy as a found of carbo- 
hydrates. If after multiplying the 
fats by 2.4 and adding the product 
to the carbohydrates the sum is 10, 
and there are 2 pounds of protein in 
the ration, then the nutitive ratio is 
2 to 10, or 1 to 5, usually stated 1:5. 
The following gives the amounts of 
protein, cabohydrates and fats di- 
gested out of 100 pounds of the 
feeds stated and the nutritive ratio 
of those feeds. 


AMOUNTS OF DIGESTIBLE 


parison of these requirements with 
the composition of the feeds given 
above will show how far certain 
feeds like corn, cottonseed meal, corn 
silage and corn stover are from a 
balanced ration for any sort of live 
stock. 

It will be noticed that all the 
feeds mentioned, which have more 
than 10 pounds of digestible protein 
in 100 pounds of feed, are too rich 
in protein for feeding any animal, 
with the exception of wheat mid- 
dlings, which has a nutritive ratio 
of 1 to 4.78, and cottonseed, which 
has a nutritive ratio of 1 to 5.64. 
The wheat middlings has too much 
protein except for very young ani- 
mals and the cottonseed is, of course, 
rendered unfit for exclusive feeding 


NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS. 

























Carbo- | 
Protein— hydrates— Fats— Nutritive 
Feeds Pounds Pounds Pounds ratio 
RT 52.3 0 | se | t4s 
Cottonseed meal. ----- | 37.2 16.9 | 12.2 1to += 
Tankage 31-7 15.3 | 13.6 1to 1-51 
Soy beans | 29.6 22.3 | 14.4 lto Ro 
Skim milk | 3.1 4.7 | 8 1 to 2. 13 
Gluten meal -..--------.---------- 2% 8 43.3 | $i. lto 2-70 
I sata etitant>-> oan 18.3 54.2 | 11 ito 3-10 
Wheat middlings----..---------- 12.8 63. | 3.4 lto 4:78 
Cotton seed--...---.---.---------- 12.5 30. | 17.3 lto 5-64 
Wheat bran...-..-...------------ | 12.2 39.2 | 2.7 lto 3-74 
Alfalfa hay-------.-.-------------- 11. 396 | 1.2 1 to 3. 86 
Cowpea hay -.--- -- 10.8 38.6 1.1 1to = 
Soy bean hay BS 10.8 |. 38.7 | 1.5 1to 392 
Red clover hay ---.--- 6.8 35.8 | 1.7 1to 8:86 
Crimson clover hay - - 10.5 34.9 | 1.2 1to 3:8 
er ee ee 9.2 . 47.3 | 4.2 1 to 6.23 
Rice polish ....--..---------------- 9. 56-4 | 6.5 ito > 
Hent corn --......-....------------ 10.3 70.4 | 5.0 1to ®, 
Corn—average dent and flint -- 7-9 66-7 | 4.3 lto 2% 
Ree GON... ..---<-- .--se0n- 7.5 55.2 | 6.8 lto 953 
Bees WED 2... -.2.2..--22-05 2-05 5.3 45.1 | 7.3 1to ae 
Ont hag. .....<...: 4.3 46.4 | 1:5 ito 1°& 
Timothy hay- 2.8 43.4 1.4 1to 19°70 
Corn stover - 1.7 32.4 7 1to 20°9 
Oat straw -.---- 1.2 38.6 8 1to 32°77 
Corn silage. ----- ---- 9 11.3 7 1to 14°42 
Cotton seed hulls..-..--..-------- 3 33.1 | 1.7 1 to 122° 











The following table shows the 
nutrients required for a _ properly 
balanced ration for certain kinds of 
animals, according to the generally 
accepted feeding standards. A com- 


FEEDING STANDARDS PER 1,000 POUNDS LIVE WEIGHT PER DAY 


because of the excess of fats or 
oils. From a study of these two 
tables, the folly of feeding any one 
feed exclusively ought to be appar- 
ent to any one. 















Carbo- 
Protein— | hydrates— Fats— Nutritive 
Animals Pounds Pounds Pounds ratio 

Oxen at rest in stall-_......--..----.----- 0.7 8. 0.1 1 to 11.8 
Oxen at heavy work -.-.--.---.----- haw 2.8 13.0 0.8 1to 5.3 
Fattening cattle—first period - 2.5 15.0 0.5 lto 6.5 
Cows giving 16.6 lbs. milk --- 2.0 11.0 0.4 lto 6. 
Cows giving 22 Ibs. milk --- 2.5 13.0 0.5 lto 5.7 
Cows giving 27.5 lbs. milk -....-.-- aes 3.3 13.0 0.8 lto 4.5 
Horses at light work -..........--------- 1.5 9.5 0.4 lto 7. 
Horses at heavy work ..--...------------- 2.5 13.3 0.8 lto 6. 
B eee SR eee 2.5 15.5 0.4 lto 6.6 
Fattening swine—first period---------- 4.5 25.0 0.7 lto 5.9 
Fattening swine—third period. -----.-- 2.7 18.0 0.4 lto 7 
Growing dairy cattle, 2-3 mos -.-.-.-...-. 4.u 13.0 2.0 lto 4.5 
Growing dairy cattle, 6-12 mos - wae 2.0 12.5 0.5 lto 6.8 
Growing beef cattle, 2-3 mos --- < 4.2 13-0 2.0 lto 4.2 
Growing beef cattle, 6-12 mos --- see 2.5 13.2 0.7 lto 6. 
Growing breeding swine, 2-3 mos ----.-- 7.6 28.0 1.0 lto 4 
Growing breeding swine, 6-8 mos ------ 3.6 20.5 0.4 lto 6 
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TWO BALES COTTON PER sansa 


How Good Cultivation Made a Yield | 
Four Times as Great as Was Made | 
By the Turning Plow. 


Messrs. Editors: There are a few 
facts in connection with one of our | 
cotton demonstrations last year that 
I think would be of interest to your | 
readers. | 

Mr. R. N. Love, at Berclair, Miss., | 
had a patch of cotton which was 67 | 
square yards less than one acre, He | 
broke this plot early, 8 inches deep, | 
re-broke April ist and harrowed | 
thoroughly, planted April 20th, cul-| 
tivated 6 times with planter—Jun-| 
ior cultivator and harrow (not a/| 
plow was put in after planting) —and | 
two light hoeings. He gathered | 
from this 2,968 pounds seed cotton, | 
which made a little over 1,000) 
pounds of lint. This yield was due | 
entirely te preparation and cultiva- | 
tion, as no fertilizer was used. And| 


nine years in business. 


from the driving shaft, 


belt tighteners, In thes 


mechanic, 


enough to do the work. 


countershatfts. 
explainfng your wants. 





a negro tenant just across the turn | 
row made less than one-half bale 


per acre by the old turning-plow | Located everywhere. You deal with owner. 


J. A. WILLIS, 
District Agent. 


method. 


Statesboro, Ga. 


Machine Shops in Charlotte, 
where Cotton Gin Machinery, Saw Mills. 
Engines, Boilers, Fixtures, and other things 
are made in the largest and best equipped 
plant of the kind in the Carolinas. Twenty- 


LIDDELL COMPANY. 


N. C., 


THE DRIVING OF GINS. 


From a mechanical standpoint the meth- 

od of driving a gin, including the brush, 
is very unmechanical, to put it mildly. 
The saw shaft in the ordinary ginis driven 


and the brush is 


driven from the sawshait bythe use of 


ingle belt or bat- 


tery type, the same principle is employed 
with a modification of the device. Neith- 
er will run satisfactorily unless the belt 
is tight, and a tight belt is a terror toa 
Any kind of tightener is a 
makeshift, increasing friction and thereby 
taking more power, to say nothing of hot 
boxes and wear. Thgre is hardly ever an 
excuse for it, except one—and that is when 
it is impracticable to put on pulleys large 


We can drive gins without tighteners or 
If interested write to us 





A_ Guarantee Without a Loophole 





When we used to 
ay that Congo 3- 
ply would last ten 
years people laughed 
and replied that ‘“‘“Every- 
body claimed that.’’ 
When we offered to guarantee such ser- 
vice they said ‘‘Guarantees mean 
nothing—the buyer can never enforce 
them.’’ 

So we went to the National Surety 
Co. and paid them a large cash pre- 
mium to issue a Surety Bond with 
every roll of Congo Roofing. 


These bonds give our customers a 
real, substantial guarantee as good as 
a government bond. 

If the customer’s own lawyer drew 
the guarantee he could not devise an 


CHICAGO 





instrument that would give any better 
protection. 


It is because Congo is sotough, per- 
fect and durable that the National* 
Surety Company is willing to stand 
back of it. They know that we use 
the best materials and the best methods 
and that we watch and inspect every 
roll. Then we wrap it for domestic 
use just as carefully as if it were des- 
tined for Madagascar or Thibet, and 
you get perfect, undamaged rolls 
every inch of which you can use. 

The man that buys Congo gets the 
most value for his money and /akes no 
chances. 


We will send you a copy of that 
guaranteee on request—also a sample 
of Congo Roofing free. 


UNITED ROOFING AND MFG. CO. 


Successor to Buchanan Foster Co. 
587 WEST END TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SAN FRANCISCO 














two-million-dollar guarantee. 
Roof Guide Book and samples. 


New York 








Nothing else gives such life and staying 
quality to a roofing as Trinidad Lake asphalt. 


Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt and gives lasting resist- 
ance to sun, air, rain, heat, cold, and fire. 
important to know what your roofing is made of. 


Be sure you see the Genasco trademark and get the roofing with a thirty- 
Mineral and smooth surface. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


It is mighty 


Write for the Good 


COMPANY 


San Francisco Chicago 














This is the Oaks Pony 
Cultivator. It is the 
lightest, shortest 
and easiest drawn 
of any 2-horse rid- 
ing cultivator on 
the market. It is 
also used for listing 
rows. It has many 
advantages over or- 
dinary cultivators 
and you should 
write for full infor- 
mation. 





Price $36.00. 














Farms For Sale. 


Large list free. Write 
bi 
Box 82, 


M. BOAZ, 
Calhoun, Ga. 


The Oaks Mfg.Co. 


New Bern, NC. 




















When writing advertisers. please mention this paper. 
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SECOND APPLICATION OF FER- 
TILIZER. 





Sometimes It May Pay; Oftener It 
Will Not. 


Messrs. Editors: In The Progres- 
sive Farmer of April 29th, was an ar- 
ticle headed: “Fertilize When 
Planting.” This article did not say 
how the fertilizer was to be applied. 
If broadcasted, there might be no 
mistake. If applied in the drill, I 
think it is a mistake, as some re- 
sults from Lincoln County show. 
There is a danger of stimulating too 
much stalk growth by applying all 
in the drill before planting. It, ne- 
cessarily, requires more moisture to 
support a very large stalk than a me- 
dium-sized stalk. When dry weath- 
er sets in, in July and August, and 
fertilizer is exhausted, corn will fire 
and fail to develop ears. 

On an acre liberally supplied with 
stable manure in the fall of 1907, 
and sown to rye, was used a bag of 
gs—_4—4, and planted to corn (after 
rye was cut and land turned) in the 
spring of 1908. This looked fine dur- 
ing the growing period, grew stalks 
as thick as a man’s arm at wrist. Its 
yield was three guano sacks full of 
ears—almost an entire failure. 

On another field where about 100 
pounds of 8—2—2 was used at 
planting time, and 100 pounds of the 
same on part of field when corn was 
waist-high, as second application, 
the part of field where second appli- 
cation was given made a two-horse 
load from every six rows, while on 
the part without second application 
it required eight rows to make a sim- 
ilar load. 

On another field the land was di- 
vided into 3 equal parts. On No. 1 
all the fertilizer was used before 
planting. On No. 2, half at planting 
and half at knee-high stage. On No. 
3, half at knee-high stage and half at 
shoulder-high stage. The same 
amount was used on each plot. No. 
3 made the most corn. 

I have observed that on fields 
where fertilizer was broadcasted with 
drill before planting, the corn made 
a steady growth, stood the drouth 
well and made fine corn. Possibly 
there is no mistake in putting in all 
before planting, provided we broad- 
cast it. 

From observation and experience 
I’m led to believe it extravagance to 
use it at all unless we have humus in 
the soil to hold the moisture. 

R. B. SULLIVAN. 


Kditorial Comment.—In the first 
instance mentioned by Mr. Sullivan, 
the big stalks and little ears are to 
be attributed to the kind of fertilizer 
used rather than to the time Of ap- 
plication. An application of 400 
pounds of 8—4—4 fertilizer to land 
heavily manured with stable manure 
furnished the corn an excess of ni- 
trogen compared with the phosphoric 
acid, especially if, as is very likely. 
the soil was naturally poor in this 
element, 

In the second instance the only 
question is whether the increased 
yield of corn paid for the extra 100 
pounds of fertilizer and the labor of 
applying it. In the third case it is 
merely a question as to whether the 
increased yield from three applica- 

*“‘ons was large enough to pay for 
the extra lahor of the extra applica- 
tions, 

Sometimes two applications may 
pay, ofterer they will not. 

Mr. Sullivan, we are sure, is cor- 
rect in thinking that broadcast ap- 
Plication of fertilizers will, in most 
Cases, be better than applications in 
the TOW; and there ean be ne doubt 
ae he is right in thimwing it ex 
re Vagant to use fertilizers at all 

r corn on land not well supplied 








with humus. Just so long as South- 
ern farmers depend on the fertilizer 
bag instead of the soil to make their 
corn they will get small yields and 
pay a big price for each bushel they 
raise. 





South Carolina Trucking News. 

The slump in the cabbage market 
is a big surprise to farmers who sup- 
posed that they had at last gotten a 
corner on the market. Many of them 
declined to sell at $2.25 per crate at 
their station; they are getting about 
$1 now on the Northern markets. 
The crop is about 70 per cent ship- 
ped. Potatoes have improved, but 
ar still irregular in stand and 
growth. Beans are improving; off in 
color and size. Cucumbers doing re- 
markably well, season considered; 
these will be going about the 20th. 
Peas are scarce and large varieties 
still selling around $2. Marrows re- 
planted after the freeze of January 
28th will start this week. Cotton 
is doing fairly well; stands now 
nearly perfect; plant pale from too 
much rain, and low temperature. 

T. J. HAMLIN. 
James Island, S. C., May 4, 1909. 


CO.W PEAS 


For sale in lots of one bushel 








to five hundred bushels at 
$1.50, sacked. f. 0. b. 


cars. 


J. L. ELLIS, 


ALLENDALE, S. C. 








SOUTHERN SEEDS 


Subject to being unsold and our con- 
firmation, we offer the following list 
of seeds f. 0. b. our various shipping 
points, bags FREE: 

Mammoth yellow soy beans 


Clay 


Orange and amber cane seed 30 
Sweet potato slips, per thousand... 1.50 


Write for catalog No. 34 and price 
lists. 


HICKORY SEED CoO., 
Hickory, N.C. 








50 Bushels Unknown Peas 
Clean, sound and unmixed, for sale, at $2.00 
per bu. This is the best general purpose pea. 
Also ? 
25 Bushels Speckled Peas 


the early kind, at$1.50perbu. Prices aref.o.b. 
Abbeville, S. C. 


W. P. WHAM, Abbeville, S. C. 


FOR SALE 


Improved Boone County Seed Corn, 
genuine Norton Yam Potatoes for bed- 
ding, and Registered Duroc-Jersey 
Pigs. 


E. B. SUTTON, - Calypso, N. C. 


WE WISH TO CONTRACT 


for fall delivery, subject to out-turn of crop, 
New Era, Black, Black Eye White, and Whip- 
poorwill Peas, several varieties Early Soy 
Beans, Chufas, and second crop Irish Pota- 
toes. Write for particulars. 


HICKORY SEED CO., - HICKORY, N. C. 
Southern Seed. 
N. L. WILLET SEED CO., 


AUGUSTA, GA, 
Largest Seuthern dealers in Cotton Seed, For- 
age, Field Grass and Garden Seeds, Amber 
Sorghum very low price. Insecticides, Spray 
Machines, etc. Get 1909 Catalogue and Week- 
100 Red and Gray 
.00 


ly Bulletin. 
Fea Cubs at $4 


Found at Last, canis 
boar apt hoon Sry dae 
































No more paint for me! 
I’ve now covered every roof 
on my place with Amatite. 


O buy a roofing that requires 
painting is inviting trouble. 
Painted roofings are as out of 

date as the harvester machinery of 
thirty years ago. 


The roofing of to-day needs no 
painting. That’s one of its great 
features, } 

. : sé 
wae an” se a Fy poe is the best material known for that 
uires painting every year or two| PUrPoOse. 
po keep it tight, we want to tell oe top of Pod tgs % 
you about Amatite ; why it xeeds no | &tS ? a veal mineral surface. his 
painting; why it wears longer than|S"t face requires absolutely no 
the ‘“‘smooth surfaced” roofings, painting, and adds materially to 
and why it costs less. the ae Nga re roofing It is fire 

First—Its chief ingredient is Coal aah 3-2. sdk cdnahamnen a 
Tar Pitch—not a ‘‘secret com- FREE SAMPLE 
pound ’’ but a well known, long 
tested material, recognized by en-| We want to send you asample so 
gineers as the greatest waterproof-| that you can see what a solid, sub- 
ing material known. 7wo /ayers of | stantial waterproof roofing Amatite 
this material are used in every|really is Write to-day. Address 
sheet of Amatite. nearest office. 


Second—We use two layers of the | BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMP’Y. 
best grade of wool felt to hold the| New York, Chicago Philadelphia 
pitchin place. This wool felt gives ; Boston Cincinnati Minneapolis 


- Cleveland St. Louis Pittsburg 
tensile strength to the roofing, and | New Orleans Kansas City London, Eng. 


“Lend me 
a ; 
Chew: 
























No Stems 
> No Dirt 


) A 

chew is rare- 

ly returned, 

but if it’s ‘‘Big 

Whistle’ ’it proves 

your good judg- 

ment and makes 
a lasting friend. 

Made from selected tobacco grown exclusively in the 
Piedmont section. It is demanded by constant chewers. 


BAILEY BROTHERS 


(Incorporated) 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


No Better tobeccos made than those manufac- 
tured by BAILEY BROS. NOT IN A TRUST 


BIG CHE! W-BIG WHISTLE, 


Mtiootonenocnns NASNASRASSN 


FARMS AND TIMBER LANDS IN VIRGINIA. 


FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1.000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars per 
acre. Write for catalogue, 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


CHASE CITY. MECKLENBURG COUNTY VIRGINIA. 


rN BARGATTI 
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We have at Winston-Salem, 
N. C., a 10x12 Ajax Center 
= Crank Detached Engine, never 
having been used. We will 

If interested drop us a card. 


COLUMBIA, South Carolina. 











sell it at a bargain to save shipping it to Columbia. 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 





THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise, 
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Plan for 
Summer Comfort 


Don’t add the heat of a kitchen 
fire to the sufficient discomfort of 
hot weather. 

Use a New Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove and cook in 
comfort. 

















THE HOME CIRCLE 














All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to “Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 0. 
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daily meals, or the big weekly 
*“‘baking,’’ is done without rais- 
ing the temperature perceptibly 
above that of any other room 


With a “‘New Perfection’ 
Oil Stove the preparation sl 


in the house. Another great advantage of the 


NEW PERFECTION 
ick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is its handsome CABINET TOP, which gives it every 
convenience of the modern steel range. 
_ top shelf for warming plates and keeping cooked food hot, 
drop shelves for holding small cooking utensils, and is 
even fitted with racks for towels. 
and can be had with or without Cabinet Top. 
at your dealer’s address our nearest agency. 


™ Rayo Lamp 


or low—is therefore free from disagreeable odor and can- 





not smoke. Safe, 


If not at your dealer’s address our nearest agency. 
a OIL COMPANY 





y 


Has an ample 


Made in three sizes, 
If not 


gives perfect 
combustion 
whether high 


convenient, ornamental—the ideal light. 


rporated) 














When you Build or Repair remember that the most 
durable and economical material is concrete, also that 





ATLAS er rcccma MENT 





OUR FREE BOOK 


tions to the prospective builder. 


“Concrete Construction about the Home and on the 
Farm.” Contains over 100 drawings and illustrations of concrete houses and sugges- 


The ATLAS Portland CEMENT Co., Dept, 117, 30 Broad St., N.Y. 


ATLAS, the cement bought by the U.S. Government for the Panama Canal. 














THE CLEANEST THE MOST 


AOWER's 
i ’ COMFORTABLE 


#1SH BRAD 






and. 

\ cheapest in the 
\ end because it 
\ wears longest 


409 1.* 
A.J -TOWER Co, Boston, US.A. 
Tower CANADIAN Co. LiMiTED Toronto. CANADA. 


“ys. 4 
Wh 
BUSINESS onsci, write for Cataisgue ‘ana 


Special Offers of the Leading Business and 
Shorthand hools. KING’S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Raleigh,N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. 

We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc. by mail. Send for Home 
Study Circular. 

















Given free for 
best yield of 


Ap Gold acres, and $10 
——aees [IN GOLD for 


Corn from five 

BEST YIELD 
from one acreon any North Carolina farm in 
1909. Costs nothing to try. For rules of con- 
test, write OX 224, 
GREENSBORO, N, C. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 





Raleigh Marble Works 
COOPER BROS., 


RALEIGH, - - 


ss Ne OG, 
Catalogue Free. We Pay the Freight. 


SCHOOL OF LAW 


University of North Carolina. 





Three law professors. Additional lecturers. 
Six distinct courses given throughout the 
year. No extra charge for other University 
classes. Qualified students can take LL. B. 
in two years. Special law building and libra- 
ry. Total expenses average $350 per year. 
Session begins September 9, 1909. Summer 
Session June 16, 1909. Address Registrar, 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hil!, WN. C. 
—Stenographers, 


ANTED~$=peerrher 


MORE BANKERS in the 17 States in 
which Jno. F. Draughon's $1 Collages 
are located, indorse these Business Col- 
1 than indorse ALL others. If YOU 
want EVIDENCE and want toRISE to the $10-a-da 
class, ask for FREE catalogue. Lessons BY MAIL ef 
preferred. Draughon's Practical Business College: 


RALEIGH, ATLANTA, COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tobacco FACTORY wants salesmen: good pay 

steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box K 44, Danville, Va. 





Bookkeepers, 





true our constant aim should be to 


Sun and shadow are out on th 


Children again at play, 
To have heard the thrush whe 
Welcome the new-born day 
To have smelt earth’s incens 


And, then, to have died in 


A thousand hearts be gay, 
And June is on her way; 
The bee must bestir him to fil 
The moon and the stars wil 


And, oh, to be dead in May! 


FLIGHT of doves, with 
[AX mash white against the sky, 
ONE In the leafy copse an oriole sings, 
And a robin sings hard by. 





To Melvin Gardner: Suicide. 





wanton wings, 


e hills; 


The swallow has followed the daffodils; 
In leaf and blade, life throbs and thrills 
Through the wild, warm heart of May. 


To have seen the sun come back, to have seen 


re the woods are green 


> 


To have felt the soft grass cool to the feet, 


e, heavenly sweet, 


To have shared the laughter along the street, 


May! 


A thousand roses will blossom red, 


For the summer lingers just ahead 


1 his cells, 
1 weave new spells 


Of love and the musie of marriage bells— 


—John Charles McNeill. 








HE HOME, whether in country 
or village, is the place of our 
earthly habitation; this being 


build and maintain such homes as 
will be sanitary, comfortable ah@ 
reasonably attractive, so that the in- 
mates may not tire of the surround- 
ings, and grow discontented with 
rural life. 
This life is not made up alone of 
dollars and cents. The real comfort 
and enjoyment we get as we go along 
are worth more than all the money we 
make, It costs little more to build 
a neat, attractive house than it does 
to build an unattractive one, and 
what a vast difference in appearance 
and environment the one has over 
the other! 
There is real enjoyment and satis- 
faction—not only this, but profit as 
well—in transforming an unattrac- 
tive place into one of beauty. 
This can not be done, perhaps, in a 
single year, or even a term of years, 
but by constantly hammering away 
during odd times a wonderful change 
can be brought about. 
.“Sprucing up” does not necessari- 
ly call for a great expenditure of 
money, unless buildings have been 
permitted to get in a badly dilapi- 
dated condition before this work of 
improvement was begun. 
Old, battered fences, sagging gates 
swinging on one hinge, sway-backed 
and deteriorated roofs on out build- 
ings, unprune(l vines and shrubbery, 
are all sources of unsightliness and 
vexation, unnecessary and easily pre- 
vented. 
The buildings and fences around 
the premises should be kept in con- 
stant good repair, treated occasion- 
ally as time and wear indicate, to a 
fresh coat of paint or whitewash; 
this will preserve the wood and 
change the appearance of the home 
jin a remarkable degree. 
| Nice, clean, dry walks, judiciously 
‘planned and constructed, should be 
provided and maintained about the 
farm house, to the barn, dairy, etc. 
Such walks can be made at very 
little cost, save for time expended in 








How to Make Your Home More Attractive 





Keep the Building and Fences Repaired and Painted or White- 
washed; Have a Lawn With Tr ees and Shrubbery; Clean Up the 
Back Yard, and Put Down Some Walks. 


construction from materials avail- 


able on most every farm, such as 


limestone laid flat or crushed, slate, 
gravel, cinders, marl, boards, ete. 
Where a more pretentious and costly 
walk is desired, brick, concrete or 
dressed stone may be used. Most 
any of the materials enumerated will 
make-an efficient, lasting job and 
add greatly to the appearance, com- 
fort, convenience and value of your 
home. 

The lawn should be nicely graded, 
turfed and regularly clipped. A few 
ehoice trees, evergreens, shrubs and 
flowers may be planted, but these 
should be distributed along the sides 
or grouped in masses to form a frame 
for the picture made by the house. 
Care must be exercised not to over-d0 
this planting, or the lawn will appear 
like a wilderness rather than a thing 
of beauty. 


The back yard should have a thor- 
ough renovation and no longer be 
used (as I regret to say many are 
used) as a dumping place for all 
manner of refuse, rubbish, tin cats, 
swill and offensive matter to servé 
as a fertile field for disease-breeding 
germs. 


If more thought was given to the 
farm home and the surroundings i2 
which the children are reared made 
more attractive and pleasant, theré 
would, in my .opinion, be less dis 
taste for farm life and less care 
and yearning for the glitter of the 
city. 

In conclusion, let me insist that 
you set the pace for more attractivé 
and inviting rural homes in your 
neighborhood, and see how quick 
your neighbors follow. Remember 
that a well-kept home and surround 
ings show energy, thrift and pride of 
the owner, and greatly enhance tbe 
market value of the property. 

WM. A. GOOD. 

Rockingham Co., Va. 


In all education the process : 
self-development should be ont 
aged to the fullest extent.—Herb® 








Spencer. 
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THE DANGEROUS FLY. 


“To Allow Flies on Food is to Run 
Risk of Disease; to Allow Them to 
Breed is to Endanger One’s Neigh- 
bor’s.” 


Mankind is learning rapidly which 
of the myriad kinds of living things 
are friends and which are enemies. 
Pests that ruin crops are zealously 
studied and fought by the farmer, 
but some pests that endanger human 
life are tolerated because their rav- 
ages are not visible to the unscientific 
eye. 

It took brave experiment to dis- 
cover that the mosquito is a deadly 
enemy of man, and a long campaign 
of education was necessary to prove 
the fact to the public. The rat, being 
odious and a destroyer of property, 
was more easily proved to the public 
to be a disease-bearing scourge. 

The mosquito and the rat have 
“sot to go.’”’ And so has the house- 
fly, which, far from being only a buz- 
zing nuisance, causes thousands of 
deaths a year. During the Civil War 
it-was found that flies carried gan- 
grene. This early discovery has been 
explained by the later knowledge of 
disease-germs. j 

The fly is attracted to all kinds of 
filth; his feet are barbed brushes 
which pick up dirt; and his track 
across the food we eat is a path of 
pestilence when seen beneath the mi- 
croscope. He is the “principal agent 
in the spread of typhoid.’’ The in- 
crease Of “Summer complaints,” in- 
testinal diseases, is not due to hot 
weather,—the human body easily ad- 
justs itself to mere temperature—but 
largely to the increase of flies from 
May to August. 

The tradition of the relation be- 
tween filth and disease is sound; 
and the clean housekeepeer has al- 
ways fought flies with screens and 
fily-traps. 

These old-fashioned defenses are 
still practical. In addition, the keep- 
er of horses should screen his manure 
pile, and spray it with creosote or 
chloride of lime. To allow flies on 
food is to run risk of disease; to al- 
low flies to breed in or visit poison- 
ous matter is to endanger one’s 
neighbors.—Youth’s Companion, 





Plant Lice on Roses. 


Please tell me what to do for 
my roses. They are young 
Plants and seemed to be perfect- 
ly healthy and growing beauti- 
fully, but I noticed the foliage 
on some of them looked ‘‘milky”’ 
and examined and found a small 
green insect. Someone told me 
that the insects were “lice,” and 
I think they are. 

MRS. E. T. P. 

Johnston Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Professor Massey. ) 


The insects on your roses are aphis 
rosae, or green plant lice. The sov- 
ereign specific against all forms of 
aphides is tobacco. You can get to- 
bacco dust from the smoking tobacco 
factories and dust it over the plants 
when the dew is on them, or you can 
Make a strong tea of tobacco with 
hot water and when it is cool can 
Spray it on the plants or whisk it on 
with a whisk broom ‘and repeat it 
till the insects disappear. 

They do some damage to the 
young foliage in early spring, but 
a as the weather gets hot 

Qd really do little damage in the 
open ground. though very trouble- 


S : 

ve to plants in greenhouses. in 
Mter. Then manure the plants 

heavily 


and cause them to grow vig- 


hea for plants in rapid and 
. althy growth are far less injured 
Y insects, 


The soil must be made 
vy i 
€ry rich to grow fine roses. 























—yourself. 


do the things we wish we 


not be too exacting. 


band. 
fault with us; isn’t it rather 


either to the person who finds 


all of us. 


their friendship to us. 





When Silence is UnkKind. 


F YOU READ that little skit ‘‘An Unappreciative Wife,” 
in last week’s Home Circle—and we trust you did—we 
are sure you smiled at the poor, misunderstood hus- 
band whose wife didn’t know enough to appreciate the com- 
pliment of not being grumbled at. 
that you recognized in that wonderfully considerate man a 
relationship with some of the folks you know, or possibly with 


Indeed, this is one of the faults of which nearly all of us 
are likely to be occasionally or habitually guilty. 
how or other get the notion that things in this world should 
be put up to suit our particular tastes or whims—that when 
things don’t do this we have a right to complain about it, and 
~ that when they do it is just what we had a right to expect. 

Our friends exist for our special benefit—so long as they 
accept 
Silence; but when they displease us we pout or growl. 
is the very essence of selfish stupidity. 
more made for us than we for them; 
much more importance to us than are we to the world. 
being so, it will pay us to stay on good terms with it, and 


It is both cruel and unjust always to expect those with 
whom we live and work to accept our silence as approbation. 
The man who thinks he has done his duty by his wife if he 
growls when she doesn’t please him and keeps silent when she 
does, is quite likely to appreciate any words of praise or en- 
couragement which may come to him, and to think that his 
wife should often show her gladness in having such a fine hus- 
We do not recognize the right of other folks to find 


such a privilege for ourselves? 
There isn’t ordinarily much good in fault-finding anyway, 


whom the fault is found; but a few words of thanks, of ap- 
preciation or of encouragement are reviving and refreshing to 
And better than words are the considerate acts of 
kindness which show our friends that we recognize the value of 


The chances are, too, 


We some- 


them with complacent 
This 
Other folks were no 
and the world is of 


This 


strange that we should claim 


the fault or to the one with 














KEEPING THE HENS OUT OF THE 
FLOWERS. 





A Two-Foot Wire Netting and a 
Bower of Vines. 


Dear Aunt Mary: For a good many 
years I tried, without success, to 
grow flowers. If it wasn’t the chick- 
ens wallowing them up, the babies 
would pull them; and if there hap- 
pened to be a few left, some one 
would leave the gate open, and pigs, 


; goats and geese would Be sure to get 


them. All farmers’ wives know how 
it is. 

Finally I got some two-foot, small 
mesh, poultry netting, and some nice 
cedar posts, and made a flower bed 
from the front steps on either side, 
around to the chimney, putting in 
just enough posts to stretch the wire 
tight. I have morning glories, pur- 
ple and white clematis to run on the 
porch, and nasturtiums and sweet 
peas to cover the wire netting, with 
any flowers I choose in between. 

It is right amusing to see the hens 
walk up and down, peeping through, 
but never once flying over, as they 
might easily do. The wire doesn’t 
look bad, even before it is covered 
with vines. ALAMANCE. 





An Old Fashioned Garden. 


A garden like our grandmothers’ 
will have in it good-sized clumps of 
anemone, aquilegia, ferns of various 
kinds, all hardy; foxglove, larkspur, 
monk’s hood, adonis, alyssum, cam- 
panulas, asters, daisies, chrysanthe- 
mums, coreopsis, dicentra, dianthus, 
gaillardia, grasses and bamboos, gyp- 
sophila, helenium, helianthus, hibis- 


cus, hollyhocks, iris, liatris, lilium, 
lupinus, lychnis, lobelias, monarda, 
myosotis, peonies, poppies, phlox, 


pinks, primula, pyrethrum, ranuncu- 
lus, saxifraga, sedum, sweet-william, 
veronica, violas, vinca, wall-flowers. 

The above is not a complete list of 
the plants which may be included in 
a hardy garden, but covers those 
which have been grown as successes 





for many years past, and of which 
there are modern forms which are 
many times finer than the types which 
were known to grandmothers in the 
olden time. 

As the garden is intended to be 
permanent, use great care that the 
plants which are near one another do 
not clash as to colors. Blues and 
red, reds and purples, and pink and 
reds should not be planted in juxta- 
position if you desire to keep a repu- 
tation for good taste. 

After the garden has been in suc- 
cessful culture for two or three years, 
and all necessary re-planting done, 
you should plant the undergrowth, or 
‘“jungle.’”’ This is composed of such 
flowers as the wild violet, forget-me- 
nots, arabias, cypripediums and other 
low-growing, moisture and shade lov- 
ing plants, which do best under and 
between the stalks of larger forms. 
They are shallow-rooted plants and 
will not rob their neighbors, the tall- 
er plants. This will add wonderfully 
to the effectiveness of the garden in 
mid-summer.—The Housekeeper. 





I wonder if the farmers’ wives 
know that you can mend dishes by 
tying in place and boiling in sweet 
milk. You can wash in hot water 
and put hot food in them and they 
will not break. ALAMANCE. 





The late Dr.-Dashiell was fond of 
telling the following story on him- 
self: ‘“‘Preaching on one occasion at 
his old home, an old colored man 
who had taken care of him when he 
was a child was delighted with the 
sermon. At the close of the service 
he shook the doctor warmly by the 
hand, and said: ‘Larry, you’s a good 
preacher, you’s a good preacher; I 
tell you, you’s a-soundin’ brass and 
tinklin’ cymbal.’’”’ Of the same sort 
was the colored woman’s compli- 
ment to the cultured and affable 
Bishop Galloway. She said, ‘“‘Broth- 
er Galloway always do preach a pow- 
erful good tex’.”’ 


Where Our Schools Fail to Make 
Good. 


I say it understandingly that to me 
it would have been of far greater 
value to have been taught the care 
and feeding of an infant than all the 
higher mathematics I ever had; and 
of what untold value it would have 
been if instead of analyzing so many 
flowers, the names of which were 
soon forgotten, some of that time 
had been spent in studying the 
starch cell and the proper applica- 
tion of heat to fit those cells to be 
easily digested and assimilated by 
man.—Nora B. Dunlap, at Illinois 
Farmers’ Institute. 





Nearly Won the Bet. 


Pat bet Mike that he could carry 
a hod of bricks to the top of a 50- 
foot building with Mike sitting on 
top of the hod. When near to the 
top Pat made a mis-step and nearly 
dropped the hod, with its human 
burden, to the ground below. But, 
arriving at the top safely he said: 
‘“‘Begorrie, Mike, I’ve won the bet.” 

“You have that,’’ confessed Mike, 
“but whin ye slipped, I thought for 
shure I had ye.’”—Ex. 
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$5.00 for the best Stieff Piano 
advertisement. 

$5.00 for the best Shaw Piano 
advertisement. 

$5.00 for the best Stieff and Shaw 
Piano advertisement com- 
bined. 








Mr. John Ross, of the Charlotte Ob- 
server and Chronicle; Mr. Birch, of 
the Charlotte News; Mr. Wethers, of 
the Columbia State, and Mr. J. F. 
Jacobs, of the Religious Syndicate, 
Clinton, S. C;. will act as judges. Con- 
test open until June ist, 1909. Open to 
everyone. Send your ad to 


Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the Artistic 
Stieff, Shaw and Stieff 
Self-Player Pianos. 


Southern Wareroom, 


5 W. Trade St. Charlotte, N. C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any 

subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“T am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it carries.” 








Farming Is a Business. 


T ALWAYS RILES us a little When we hear 
folks talking of the farmer and the “‘busi- 
ness man” in contra-distinction to each 
other—as if the farmer was not as much a busi- 
ness man as a merchant or manufacturer or bank- 
er. Now, we know there are some farmers, so- 
called, who are not business men; but these 
scarcely deserve to be called “farmers’’ either; 
“croppers” would be a more fitting designation. 
Farming is a business, and to be made profit- 
able must be gone at in a business way. The 
farmer whose only aim it is to see how much 
land he can cultivate or how many bales of cotton 
he can raise, is not likely to make his farming 
permanently profitable. The good farmer’s first 
consideration in any line of his work is the profit 
he is going to get out of it; and he does not 
count profits until he has paid for the labor ex- 
pended in the growing and marketing of the crop, 
the interest on the money invested in it, the wear 
of the tools used in its making, and the. plant food 
taken from the soil by it. Many farmers have no 
idea of how much any of these things amount to, 
and consequently no intelligent idea of the cost of 
their crops. They have no way of comparing with 
any accuracy the profits from one crop with those 
from another, and ‘too often they have no idea of 
how to adjust the different branches of farm work 
to each other so as to get the most out of each. 
The result is that they go along in a haphazard 
manner without any definite plans or any real 
understanding of the work in which they are en- 
gaged. 
Business farming means business-like meth- 
ods; it means that the farmer must be able to teil 














with some degree of certainty what his cotton 
crop paid him, and his corn crop, and his pea 
crop; it means that he must have some way of 
judging with a fair degree of accuracy as to how 
he can feed his stock most economically; it means 
that he must have some assurance at the end of 
the year as to whether his farm is more or less 


fertile than at the beginning. 


These things are not too difficult for the aver-|™ake such a selection is too evident to need em- 
AS we say on another page, 
three or four hours’ honest study will give any 
reader a fair conception of the underlying princi- 


age farmer to learn. 


ples of stock feeding. 


will require years of study; but one good hour of 
real, concentrated, determined thought would en- 


each year on the feeding of their stock. 


To master all the details| useful patent me?:cines; so are there a few good, 
upright men in the penitentiary, but the number 
is so small and the methods of discrimination so|ing The Progressive Farmer? If so, lend him your 
able thousands of farmers to save many dollars uncertain that the general mass of convicts, like| copy and get him to subscribe. 

the general mass of patent medicines, must remain] gressive Farmer will help him in his work, and 
a rather “doubtful quantity” for adusigsion into|it will help your neighborhood to have more farm 


work, too, who is going to win at it. The man 
who studies his farming operations just as he used 
to study a problem in arithmetic when he went 
to school is the man who will put his farm on a 
business basis. It is not enough to think about 
how long itis going to take to plow a field and 
how much seed it will take to plant it. There 
should be a definite reason for the crop that goes 
on the field, a well-thought-out selection of seeds 
and fertilizers, a rationally planned system of cul- 
tivation and harvesting. 

In short, until the farmer is able to culculate 
with something like accuracy, not only the cost of 
the crop and the returns from it, but also its ef- 
fects upon his other crops and other lines of work, 
there is strong reason for thinking that he needs, 
first and most of all, to put his mind as’ well as 
his muscles to work. 

Thought pays better than mere hard physical 
labor, and the greatest profits come to the farmer 
who works his hands in harmony with his head. 





Comments on Some Features of This 
Issue. : 





HAT.PROFESSOR MASSEY says this week 
about cultivation you may have heard be- 
fore, but it is none the less important on 
that account. Good cultivation, with up-to-date 
tools, is really less expensive than the turning 
plow or single sweep method and produces much 
better results. If you can’t get a two-horse culti- 
vator this year, you can at least leave the turning 
plow out of your fields and reduce the labor with 
the hoe. ‘‘Every hoe needs a man, and one man 
with a weeder can do more than ten men with 
hoes.’”? Why, then, cling to the old expensive way? 
When you have read what Professor Massey says 
about cultivating, turn over to page 4 and read 
that little article by Mr. Willis. There is the evi- 
dence that proper cultivation pays. 
A good garden goes a long way toward making 
a good home; and the story of Mrs. Smith’s South 
Carolina garden is one that might be told of a 
thousand gardens all over the South if other wo- 
men only had Mrs. Smith’s evident enthusiasm 
and love for the work. 
On the same page the article about North Caro- 
lina apples should have the attention of every far- 
mer living in the highland section of the South. 
Right here is the finest fruit region anywhere, 
perhaps, in the whole United States, and yet in 
towns almost within sight of these mountains— 
quite likely in some that are within sight—apples, 
shipped in from the Pacific Coast, are selling for 
five cents apiece. There are several big fortunes 
and any number of comfortable livings waiting 
here for men who will go into the fruit business 
and follow up-to-date methods in growing and 
marketing. 
Lastly, let us ask you to read, and re-read, and 
file away for future reference, the article on learn- 
ing how to make a balanced ration and the tables 
on page 4 showing the needs of different animals 
and the constituents of various feed stuffs. We 
must learn how to feed our stock before we ever 
have stock of the best quality, or before we make 
the money we should out of stock raising. A ‘“‘bal- 
anced ration” isn’t something we can’t understand 
or can’t make; it simply means the selection of 
such feeds in such quantities as will be cheapest 
for or most economical for the various animals 
we feed, and that it will pay us to learn how to 











phasizing. 





In reply to a South Carolina correspondent, we 
would say that there are, of course, a few good, 
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Editorial Notes. 





HAT ARE YOU DOING about a succession 
of vegetables in your garden? It is an old, 
worn-out, foolish notion that you must 
make one general planting in the springtime, and 
then do without vegetables after that planting ma- 
tures. As a matter of fact, planting in the vege- 
table garden should go on nearly all the year 
round. All your favorite vegetables that require 
it should have several plantings so that you will] 
have new crops coming on as the first plantings 
pass the stage of greatest fruitfulness. It is too 
common here in the South to see the vegetable 
garden overgrown with weeds and grass before the 
summer is half gone, and at a time when frequent 
plantings would have it as fruitful as at the height 
of the season. Vegetables are not only much 
cheaper sources of food than meats for the sum- 
mer season (and all other seasons for that mat- 
etr), but very much more healthful as well. 


ob 
One of the pleasures of riding through the 
farms around Raleigh these last few weeks has 
been the sight of the clover fields. A clover field 
is almost worth having at this time of year just to 
look at, enlirely apart from its value as a hay 
crop and as a soil-improver. A great many farm- 
ers are getting the habit of sowing the clover with 
the last working of the corn or cotton, and thou- 
sands should have the habit for every one who 
has it now. A clover field and a two-horse plow 
are among the best advertisements that a good 
farmer is living near by. 

& 
What are you doing about improved labor-sav- 
ing tools for cultivating your crop this year? Are 
you still using the same old implements that your 
grandfather used instead of letting your horses 
do the work? If you are, it would be well now to 
send a postal to some of our advertisers and get 
the catalogs and price lists of the many improved, 
up-to-date implements that would lighten your 
work and lighten your heart. 

& 
Every housewife—and, in fact, every farmer’s 
family, young and old—ought to start a crusade 
against flies. Not only are they one of the chief- 
est nuisances of the summer season, but they are 
fearful spreaders of disease, germs of consump- 
tion, typhoid fever and other dreaded scourges be- 
ing often carried by them. We hope to publish 
some articles on the best means of fighting the fly 


nuisance in some early issues_of The Progressive 
Farmer. 











& 
The law ought to provide very strenuous pun- 
ishment for every man responsible for a forest 
fire. In Europe a penitentiary sentence would not 
be regarded as too severe for such an offence. 
The timber is now becoming one of the most 
valuable crops on the farm, and a farmer ought to 
have no more patience with a fire in his woods 
than he would have with fire in his fodder stacks 
or corn shocks. Forest fires not only destroy the 
young growth and stunt the larger growth, but are 
one of the most effective means ever devised for 
impoverishing the land. They burn up the humus 
and vegetable matter by which alone the land is 
made rich. You wouldn’t let a man endanger any 
other crop on your land by fire; why then should 
you let him endanger your timber crop? | 
& 

In going about among the farmers it is grali- 
fying to find an increasing number who are 
ashamed of gullies—a gully being always a public 
notice that a poor farmer has been handling the 
land. On many farms we find the rocks throw? 
into little dams in the washes, and this will 40 
much to stop the land-waste; and a tenant on the 
writer’s home farm has won our approval by pil- 
ing the corn stalks wherever a wash has started. 
This is a vastly better plan of handling stalks 
than burning them and wasting their fertility. 

& 
Have you a neighbor farmer who is not tak 


To read The Pre 








It is the farmer who devotes this thought to his|the best homes. 





ers in it who do read The Progressive Farmer. 
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T “What's The News?” 

















$25 Per Family is Our War Tax. 


MOVEMENT IN WHICH all of us should 
‘A take even more interest than we do is the 

peace movement, the crusade against war 
as a means of settling disputes, which found rath- 
er notable expression in the largely attended sec- 
ond National Peace Congress held in Chicago last 
week. Because we pay it indirectly, we do not 
think of it so much, and yet it is clearly shown by 
official figures that the average American family, 
rich or poor, white or black, is paying $25 a year 
war tax—that is, for pensions, army, navy, etc.,— 
just as surely as if the sheriff went to the head 
of each house each fall and called for a half bale 
of cotton in settlement of the amount. And in 
Burope where large standing armies are maintain- 
ed, the war tax is even more burdensome than 
here, in Italy, for example, the expense being so 
heavy that the Government not only levies the 
usual heavy duties, but has a monopoly on tobacco 
and salt, with the result that salt is so expensive 
that numerous poor people are actually diseased 
because of eating food without sufficient salt. 


——— 





And yet, it is only tradition from old barbaric 
days that keeps alive this vampire burden on the 
people. If we were starting things all anew to- 
day, we should have one great International Court 
for the settlement of disputes between Nations just 
as we have a Supreme Court to settle disputes be- 
tween individuals and States, and a proposition for 
the presgnt colossal burden of big navies and 
standing armies would be denounced as criminal 
folly. 

es 


The Wearisome Tariff Debates. 


1 8) HE TARIFF REVISION is not worth the 
Ws fuss that is being made about it. Grover 

Clevland once called a Democratic tariff 
bill “party perfidy and dishonor;” and if Mr. Taft 
were equally vigorous of speech, he might say the 
same thing of the makeshift tariff revision which 
his party is now engaged in. In the new tariff bill 
there are only 356 decreases of duty against 316 
increases, 1,271 items remaining unchanged, these 
proportions representing pretty fairly the general 
effect of the changes. The Middle West which is 
in favOr of genuine revision for the benefit of the 
consumer is not at all satisfied, and is saying 
so Very vigorously through such men as Dolliver 
and Cummins. If the Democratic minority were 
only conducting a genuine and consistent reform 
policy, they could win; but they are not. 


2 
Why the Dutch are Happy. 


X ARDLY WITHIN THIS generation has any 
a nation of people given way to such unre- 
strained jubilation as the Dutch Holland- 


ers since the announcement of the birth of a 
princess ten days ago. 


“Elderly Dutchmen danced in the public 
“Squares; in crowded cafes the Princess was 
toasted; children were dismissed from 
School and given vacation; church bells 
rang, bands played, fireworks were set off, 
whistles and sirens blew, and quiet Holland 


was for the time being a happy pande- 
monium.” 


The reason for all this is a little hard to under-|great work he did in time of peace as President 


‘| tion just now decidedly worse than last year. 


their independence, the Dutch have looked upon 
this possibility with growing dread and alarm; 
hence their present rejoicing. But the silliness of 
the whole proceeding should only make Americans 
gladder that we live in a country where the safety 
of the Government is not dependent upon any ac- 
cident of birth in a royal family. 


so 
About Cotton and Tobacco. 


>», STIMATES OF THE COTTON acreage and 
K- condition agree that the crop is late and 
that there is no material change in area 
planted as compared with last year. Texas, it is 
said, would have increased its acreage under fa- 
vorable conditions, but dry weather has delayed 
planting, and lateness in planting means increased 
damage by weevils. The Louisiana and Mississippi 
crop has been admittedly reduced on account of 
the weevil scare. The general awakening to our 
hitherto neglected opportunities for corn-growing 
has also reduced the dominions of King Cotton. 
The New York Journal of Commerce says there is 
on the whole 4 per cent reduction in acreage with 
the season ten days late; Miss Giles says, there 
is 3 per cent reduction in acreage and the condi- 





In Danville, Va., last week there was a largely 
attended meeting of the Mutual Protective Asso- 
ciation of Bright Tobacco Growers of North Caro- 
nila and Virginia. Resolutions were passed pledg- 
ing the members to pool their 1909 crop at a gen- 
eral average of 12 cents a pound, and reduce next 
year’s crop if satisfactory prices are not obtained 
for this year’s. President H. O. Kerns and Vice- 
President S. C. Adams were directed to appear be- 
fore Congress in support of a tariff on Turkish to- 
bacco. 

es 


Three or Four Monuments. 


NOTABLE MONUMENT was erected in 
‘A. Nashville, Tenn., the other day in honor of 

the now famous Confederate scout, Sam 
Davis, a mere boy, who was captured by the Fed- 
erals in November, 1862, and who chose to die 
rather than tell from whom he had secured the 
plans of the Federal fortifications. 


“An offer of pardon was several times 
urged upon him, and at last when standing 
on the gallows with the fatal rope around his 
neck he was again urged to receive a pardon 
and save his life, by telling where he got the 
package of papers. His answer and last 
words were: ‘Had I a thousand lives, I would 
give them all before I would betray my 
friends.” 


In Washington City last Friday a beautiful 
statue of Henry W. Longfellow was unveiled, at- 
testing the love of the American people for the 
poet who has so surely won their hearts. Dis- 
tinguished more for his high ideals, purity of 
character, and fine sympathy for the affairs of 
every-day people, than for poetic genius of the 
highest order, Longfellow is yet worthy of the 
high honors that have been paid him. 

Of more interest to our Southern people is the 
proposed monument to Gen. Stephen D. Lee soon 
to be erected in Vicksburg National Park, As a 
hero of the Civil War and later Commander-in- 
Chief of Confederate Veterans, General Lee en- 
deared himself to all sections of the South, while 
the people of Mississippi can never forget the 


stand, perhaps, here in democratic America, but the 
sist of the matter is about this: Queen Wil- 
helmina, who married ten years ago, but whose 
first child has just been born, is the last descend- 
ant of William of Orange to whom Holland owes 
Its liberty, and if she had died childless, the 
frown would have passed to a German prince, 
Jealous of Germany’s power, anxious to preserve 





of the Mississippi Agricultural College. 

Not exactly a monument in the strict sense of 
the word, and yet practically so, is the Jefferson 
Davis Memorial Park—the farm near Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., on which Jefferson Davis was born and 
which has now been purchased as a park. A great 
celebration is to be held there June 8rd, the 101st 
anniversary of the great Confederate’s birth. 


_ Minor Matters Merely Mentioned. 


R. BRYAN, FINDING himself unable to 
make the expected trip to Florida to speak 
before a joint session of the Legislature, 
sent a letter last week which was read. A notable 
feature of the letter is the plea for direct legisla- 
tion, Mr. Bryan saying in conclusion: ‘The in- 
itiative and referendum are being adopted by State 
after State, and they perfect our representative — 
form of government by bringing the Government 
nearer to the people.” 














It was announced semi-officially sometime ago 
that in judicial appointments, President Taft 
would not be governed by partisan considerations 
but would select the best man without regard to 
politics. In naming Judge Henry G. Connor, a 
Democratic member of the North Carolina Su- 
preme Court, as Federal Judge for the Eastern 
District of North Carolina, as it is announced he 
will do, the President has abundantly fulfilled this 
promise. No worthier man for the place, in or 
out of his party, could have been found. 


The Florida Senate has passed a joint resolu- 
tion submitting a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding that the voters of the State shall be ‘‘white, 
male persons of the age of 21 years and upwards.” 
The ‘‘grandfather clause” accomplishes this result 
in a way that has not yet been attacked by the 
courts, and there is absolutely no excuse for de- 
liberately flying in the face of the Fifteenth 
Amendment with such an unnecessary and fool- 
hardy invitation for Northern interference as this 
silly proposition involves. 

The Missouri Senate has passed the bill provid- 
ing for a vote on a Prohibition Constitutional 
Amendment. Mr. Bryan, falling in with the Pro- 
hibition sentiment, is demanding that no Federal 
licenses be granted in Prohibition territory, but 
this would accomplish little good, since securing 
the license advertises the fact of liquor-selling 
and enables the local officers the better to detect 
blind tigers. : 





Our “Dairy Special” Next Week. 


UR NEXT ISSUE will be our dairy special; 
and we hope to have in it something help- 
ful to every reader who has a cow, and 
surely every farmer should have cows enough to 
supply his own milk and butter. Editor Tait 
Butler will tell how the selling of dairy products 
may add to the income from the farm; Mr. 
French will write on silage and silos; Prof. John 


Michels will tell how to get the most out of the 
milk; Mr. Felix Williams in an interesting paper 
shows where the Southern dairyman has a great 
advantage over the dairyman of the North; the 
story of an TIllinois dairyman will be equal- 
ly applicable to the men who keep cows in the 
South; practical experience talks from folks who 
are in the business, and the usual range of other 
timely subjects,—all served up in handsome style 
with fine pictures of the kind of cows which the 
man who wants milk and butter should keep. 


A Thought for the Week. 


HE SURVIVAL OF THE fittest in the strug- 

gle for existence is the primal moving 
cause of race progress and of race changes. 
In the red stress of human history, this natural 
process of selection is sometimes reversed. A re- 
versal of selection is the beginning of degradation. 
It is degradation itself. The only race degenera- 
tion ever known is that produced by those forces 
which destroy the best, leaving for the fathers of 
the future those who could not be used in the busi- 
ness of war or in that of colonization. The effects 
of emigration are on a parallel with the effects of 
war, but with this enormous difference; the strong 
men who emigrate are not lost to the world. The 
loss of one region is the gain of another. But the 
losses in war can yield no corresponding gain. 
The warlike nation of to-day is the decadent nation 
of tomorrow. It has ever beén so, and in the na- 
ture of things it must be ever.—President David 
Starr Jordan at National Peace Congress, Chicago, 
May 3, 1909. 
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IF YOU WANT THE BEST KG 


Buy from those who give their sole attention to the production of the greatest Berkshire t; : 





W E 


Do 





Our herd comprises the most splendid lines of breeding and individuals that money can 
buy, or experience develop in American and English bred Berkshires. 
“LORD PREMIER OF THE BLUE RIDGE,” 103555, the greatest living boar. heads our 


herd. If you are interested write. 


The Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms. Asheville, N. C. 








Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 


BILTMORE 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF 
NEW SELECTION OF 


Jersey Bulls and Heifer Calves and Bred 
Heifers 




















Now ready for distributia: 
REASONABLE PRICE», 
Z£GGS FOR HATCHING. 

Now ts the time to send in your Egg orders. 
Send in your order now; have them shipped 
when you want them. Don’t be late! Our 
1909 Mating List is yours for the asking. 
Address 


BILTMORE FARMS 
BILTMORE, N. C. 


The South's Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner of 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the ggeatest Boars of the breed. me extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 
S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn. 


ROSE DALE HERD OF 


Aberdeen-Angus 


We have a few young Bulls and Heifers to 
offer, and more coming every day. Write us 
for bo>klet and prices. Address 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
Jeffersonton, Va. 

















IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey — Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black Dogs =: =: = 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 


gg Robert L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


Tamworth Pigs, 
Young Jersey Bulls, 
One Dutch Belted Bull, 


FOR SALE. Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


DURHAM. N. C. 


ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Pelled Cattle, Derset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’! 3. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virginia 


25 rade Southdown Ewes 


FOR sine cc 


Also 10 Buck Lambs. T. TYSON, 
Route 1, auaneliie. N.C. 


Pigs and Lambs for Sale. 


Berkshire Pigs and Shropshire Lambs. All 
from Registered stock. $5 each. ddress 


Oak Ridge Stock Farm, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


me BARGAIN 


Aberdeen Angus Bull, *‘ Marlboro’s Jester,” 
2 1-2 years old—fine beast, and best strain 
ea bone pigs. All fine pedigrees. 

H. H. NEWTON, Bennettsville, S. C. 




















REGISTERED POLAND CHINA BOAR FOR SALE 
To avoid inbreeding. Extra fine. 
R. V. VENTERS. - - Richlands, N.C. 
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Selwyn Farm Tborgushbred a, 


Headed by the $1,100.00 Son of Premier Long- 
fellow 68600, LEE’S PREMIER 8D 112763, the 
SHORTEST NOSED AND BEST HEADED BOAR in 
America. 

We are now booking orders for his pigs of 
both sexes, which are marked just like him; 
or will sell you magnificently bred sows safe 
with pig by him 

Our herd contains sons and daughters of 
the peerless Longfellow 68600, Berryman Duke 
72946 (litter mate to Masterpiece 77000); Pre- 
mier Longfellow’s Rival 101678; Duke of 
Oakdale 93955, 

Sows bred to Lee’s Premier 3d 112763, and 
spring pigs of both sexes by Kenilworth Long- 
fellow 104156; Duke of Oakdale 93955; Berryton 
a 72946, ‘and Premier Lonegfellow’s Rival 
1 

Registered Jerseys for sale at all times. 
Write for descriptive booklet and prices. 

EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE COOK FARMS 3! Lexineton, Ky. re. 


port a splendid sale of 
both jacks and saddle horses during April. 

Among the many visitors to the farms in the 
last ten days and purchasers were: Mr. Thom- 
as F. Ryan, the New York millionaire, who 
bought a5-year-old Kentucky Mammoth Jack 
for his Oak Ridge farm in Virginia; Mr. J.S. 
Meek, of Avon, . Va.. a big yearling jack, 
Mr. Supplee, of Philadelphia, a 3-year-old jack 
15% hands high; Mr. E. O. Godwin, of Jefferson 
City, Tenn., the 4-year-old imported jack Sil- 
ver Fern. Mr. Godwin is one of the biggest 
mule dealers in Tennessee and he and his 
neighbors wanted one of the best jacks to be 
found in the country: Mr. J. W. Raner, Beth- 
el Springs, Tenn., a yearling jack of the Dr. 
Hartman family; Mr. A. D. Reynolds. the 4- 
year-old jack, Imported Catalonian, and a 3- 
year-old saddle stallion. Mr.Reynolds isa re- 
tired tobacco manufacturer and owns 2300 
acres of land near Bristol; Tenn., where he 
will breed saddle horses and mules. Mr. John 
P. Mars, of Batesville, Miss., the 3-year-old 
saddle stallion, Red Highland; Mr. R. E. John- 
son, of Sweatman, Miss., the 3-year-old saddle 
stallion, Cleaquo; Mr. John Holmes, of Tyler- 
town, Miss., a 5-year-old 15-hand jack; Mr. E. 
L, McCrummen, of Paris, Texas, three 2 year- 
old jacksand the saddle stallion Gypsy Prince; 

r. J. L. Williams, of Plumersville, Ark., and 
Mr. F. O. Butler. of Hinsdale, IIL, 
Tamworth hogs each. 

This firm is having a clearance sale during 
the month of May, and J. F. Cook says that 
he can please any one in a good jack or sad- 
dler that will visit their farms. 


ANGORA GOATS 


We are offering for a very short time a 
few choice Angora Does in lots of THREE 
or more for ($6.40) six dollars and forty 
cents each. We will also trade some 
very fine ANGORA BUCKS for Cow- 
peas. Kindly let us hear from you, Far- 
mers and Stockmen, in either cash or 
trade. This is the opportunity of your 
life time to get unusually fine Goats 
for almost nothing. 


We Can Furnish You With Anything in the ANGORA GOAT LINE 
At Lower Prices Than Any Other 
Breeder In the World. :: :: :: : 


DIAMOND “Vv” RANCH, 
Stokes, P. 0., Va, Rock Castle, Va. (C. & O. R’Y.) 


DUROC SWINE FOR SALE 


The most prolific hogs on earth. Our 
herd averaged over II pigs to the litter last 
year. We have thelargest and most ‘ash- 
ionably bred herd in the Hast. 7 *.8to 
24 weeks old, sows in pig and he: | *:rs 





a herd of 








for sale, of different blood lines Sevd 
for literature. The prices are rigi and 
we guarantee satistaction. We sol. Mr. 


W. A. Thigpen, Conetoe, N. C. his fine 
herd. LESLIE D. KLINE. 
Shenandoah Valley Stock farm, Vaucluse, Va. 





e 
Registered Duroc Jerseys. 
No better stock to be had than mine. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. I always ship with privi- 
ilege of return. R. W. WATSON, 
Petersburg, Va. 


[] LIVE STOCK 





AND DAIRY. oO] 





Reduces Land Values, 





REE RANGE still exists in 
BS thirty-three of the coast plain 

counties in North Carolina. 
Ever-conquering “stock law’’ rules 
in forty-eight counties east of the 
Blue Ridge. The mountain counties 
are about equally divided. Fourteen 
of the counties listed as ‘‘free range” 
in the east have more or less ‘‘stock 
law’ and encroachments may be 
noted from year to year. 

The cattle-tick eradication work 
now prosecuted by the United States 
and North Carolina State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture is mainly con- 
fined to Stanly, Montgomery, Ran- 
olph, Chatham, Wake and Franklin 
counties, and will soon be going on 
in Lee, Halifax, Nash, Edgecombe 
and Wilson counties. The cattle-tick 
has, with comparatively rare excep- 
tions, been eradicated from the 
farms of forty-nine western counties. 
It has not been attacked in the coun- 
ties east and south of those enumer- 
ated. 


~ 














Old Markets Have Closed to Tick- 
Infested Districts. 


The cattle quarantine line along 
the southern and eastern boundary 
of the tick-eradication area has 
barred the cattle of the free range 
from markets recently open. Tar- 
boro, Rocky Mount, Wilson, Raleigh, 
Durham, Greensboro, High Point, 
Salisbury, Concord, Charlotte, Mon- 
roe, and nearly all the cotton mill 
towns have been lost to the free 
range as a market for cattle. Fay- 
etteville, Wilmington, New Bern, 
Washington, and a few very small 
towns alone remain as a market for 
the class of cattle raised. As a con- 
sequence those markets will be 
over-crowded, the demand lessened, 
the prices cheapened, and the num- 
bers of cattle decreased. In the 
meantime the demand for cattle 
north of the line is good, and rais- 
ing cattle is being considered and 
undertaken in increasing volume. 
The old conditions under which “free 
range’ was profitable have passed 
away. With comparatively no cat- 
tle worth marketing and no market 
for such as there are, high-priced and 
scarce fences for protecting crops 
against others’ cattle are unwarrant- 
ed. Present conditions will not 
change until farmers of the ‘“‘free 
range” area adopt “stock law” and 
eradicate the ticks, for the quaran- 
tine will be continued so long as 
ticks are present. That the farmers 
of forty-nine counties have extermi- 
nated and eleven counties are exter- 
minating ticks, marks the approval 
of those who have tried in no uncer- 
tain way. These farmers will pre- 
vent the ticks being re-disseminated 
by keeping out cattle from all tick- 
infested areas. 


The Cattle Tick Injures All Olasses 
of Citizens. 


It is popularly supposed that tick- 








Duroc Jersey Pigs 


Of all ages, ready to ship. Will quote special 

low price for 30days. Bred Gilts and Service 

Boars a specialty. Pedigree furnished with 
each head sold. Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn. 


E.S.WRIGHTS Poland Chinas 


at-home stock for sale. Come to see me, or 
write your wants. E. 8S. WRIGHT, 








Sykes, Tenn. 





‘“‘Free Range” Injures the Cattle Industry 


While Cattle Run at Large the Fever Tick Cannot Be Eradicat- 
ed; and the Presence of the Tick Makes 
profitable, Retards Soil-Building, 


Cattle-Raising Un- 
Discourages Immigration and 


eradication only concerns cattle- 
owners. Each inhabitant of the tick- 
infested territory is concerned jp 
proportion as he owns land or deals 
in or raises farm products or trades 
with those who do. Bankers, store 
keepers, plantation owners and all 
influential people are interested and 
should become active, ardent sup- 
porters of tick eradication. Why? 
In the richest farming communities 
eattle farming is not only an im- 
portant branch, but a necessary one, 
in maintaining and producing fertil- 
ity. One-hundred-and-fifty-dollar-an- 
acre land in Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania is maintained only by the aid 
of cattle. If the farmers there were 
to be compelled to give up their 
cattle they would expect their lands 
to deteriorate. 

It has been fortunate for sections 
of the eastern counties that truckers 
have immigrated, bought lands, and 
increased the value of all lands. It 
will be further fortunate when stock 
law is adopted, ticks are eradicated, 
and farmers who desire to immigrate 
and use cattle can safely try and show 
another use for eastern lands. 

To advertise for immigrapts and 
to maintain ‘free range,” which per- 
petuates cattle ticks, and thus pre- 
vents farming with cattle, are in- 
compatible. Many a Northern farmer 
with ready cash in his pocket has re- 
fused to buy land south of the quar- 
antine line, and turned back. If 
lands can not be used as desired, no 
purchaser will be found. The sale 
of a single farm in a community en- 
hances the value of the rest. Ticks 
destroy land values. 

When one considers the quality of 
cattle, their productive capacity, and 
the losses by disease, the deprecia- 
tion in cattle values produced by 
ticks must certainly rise beyond 
$100,000 per county. This would be 
$4,000,000 for the quarantined area 
of the State of North Carolina a]pne. 


What Our So-Called ‘‘Pastures” 
Cost Us, 


Can the little pasturage gained 
from the woods compensate for the 
fencing of cultivated fields, the loss 
of manure scattered in the waste 
places, depreciation in cattle and 
land values, and finally, incorrect 
farming methods? ~ The only justi- 
fication for fences around cultivated 
lands is to keep cattle on a part of 
them inturn. The “free range’ may 
have been. justified in 1700 A. D., 
but it is not now. 

The outlook for the tick infested 
counties is not good. While tick 
eradication may spasmodically con- 
tinue in future years along the line 
in the increasing ‘‘stock law’’ area, 
the ‘‘free range’’ offers an obtacle to 
progress, From present appearances 
it will require an indefinite number 
of years to accomplish the eradica- 
tion that should be completed in five 
at the outside. By local enthusiasm 
and through volunteer workers evel 
three years might suffice. 

It remains for the upholder of 
“free range’ conditions to explait 


why the imense tax entailed by the 
cattle tick should be longer borne, 
or immediately to circulate petitions 
for the adoption of “stock law” iD 
his territory and eradicate the ticks. 
Conditions have changed. 
COOPER CURTICE. 
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Laminitis, or 


‘*Founder.’’ 








Tait Butler, Associate Editor. of 


This ts article number 10 in our series, ‘‘The Diseases of 
Live Stock: Their Nature, Prevention and Treatment,” by Dr. 


The Progressive Farmer. 








en 


AMINITIS, or “founder” as it 
ES is commonly called, is an in- 
4| flammation of the sensitive 





or soft structures between the hoof] different causes. 


and bones of the foot. 
lar belief that founder is to any ex- 
tent in the legs and chest is proba- 
ply an error. The disease is in the 
feet, and those symptoms which 
make it appear as a stiffness in the 
legs and shoulders are but the nat- 
ural results of soreness in the feet. 
The same statement might be made 
regarding those cases which are pop- 
ularly described as ‘“‘stove up in the 
shoulder.’’ Instead of the soreness 
peing in the shoulder in these cases, 
it is generally in the feet, or at least 
below the knee. 


The Various Causes of Founder. 


It is somewhat difficult to explain 
how those influences or causes which 
are known to produce founder bring 
about that condition, but observa- 
tion shows clearly that an irritation 
of the digestive tract, or in fact, any 
extensive irritation of any mucous 
surface may produce an inflamma- 
tion of the sensitive laminae of the 
feet; that is, founder. Therefore 
founder may be produced by a 
change of feed or excessive feeding, 
a change of work or excessive work 
which results in exhaustion, large 
quantities of feed or water when 
warm or fatigued, sudden changes 
of temperature such as cooling too 
fast when sweating, and a long drive 
on hard roads, especially without 
shoes. Excessive purging or diar- 
rhoea may also produce it. Founder 
also occasionally results from irrita- 
tion of foaling, but this is not com- 
mon. 


There is no esscntial difference in 
the nature of the disease determined 
by the particular agent or condition 
which causes it. ‘‘Water founder,” 
and that produced by over-feeding, 
concussion, or extreme fatigue are, 
in so far as the character of the dis- 
ease is concerned, one and the same 
thing. 


The Symptoms of the Disease. 


Founder may occur in- the fore or 
hind feet or in both; but generally 
the fore feet are those affected. A 
stiffness and disinclination to move 
are perhaps the first symptoms no- 
ticed. The position in which the 
animal stands is characteristic. The 
fore feet will be placed well forward 
so that the weight will be borne by 
the heels, while the hind feet are 
brought well up under the body in 
order to take as much weight off the 
front feet as possible. This position 
gives a rather unsteady appearance 
to the animal and the hind feet are 
frequently shifted in order to main- 
tain as steady a position as possible. 
From this fact founder is frequently 
mistaken by inexperienced persons 
for a disease of the kidneys. The 


body temperature is usually consid-|founder,” or 


The popu-| brought well forward under the body, 


which the animal takes will not be 
different from that taken with foun- 
der in only both fore feet, but from 
The hind feet are 


but for the purpose of throwing 
such little weight as is borne on 
them on the heels. 


The Feet Should be Kept Moist. 


Remove the shoes and apply mois- 
ture to the feet. ‘The latter may be 
done by standing the animal in wa- 
ter five or six inches deep each day, 
several hours at a time, or by the 
application of a poultice of wheat 
bran or some such material, or by 
wrapping .the feet with cloths and 
keeping them thoroughly saturated 
with water. The animal should al- 
ways be encouraged to lie down and 
take the weight off his feet, which is 
beneficial. When this occurs a poul- 
tice of some sort must be used to ap- 
ply moisture to the feet. It may be 
applied by the use of a sack large 
enough to envelop the foot and 
hold sufficient of the poultice to re- 
tain the moisture for some time. 
This application of moisture to the 
feet should be continued until the 
severity of the inflammation and 
the lameness have subsided. 

Unless the founder be due to ex- 
cessive purgation, a quart of raw lin- 
seed oil should be given as a purga- 
tive. During the first 48 hours from 
30 to 40 drops of tincture of aconite 
may be given every three or four 
hours. One ounce of nitrate of pot- 
ash (saltpeter) should also be given 
three times a day in the feed or on 
the tongue. If the lameness con- 
tinues after the acute symptoms 
have subsided, a rest of several 
weeks on a soft pasture and the ap- 
plication of a blister around the top 
of the hoof are recommended. 

The following mixture has been 
found useful as a blister: 

Red iodide of mercury, 1 part. 

Lard, 4 parts. 

Cereate of cantharides, 4 parts. 
Apply ‘around the top of the hoof, 
except at the heels, and rub for 10 
or fifteen minutes. The animal 
should be tied so that it cannot get 
its mouth to the blistered part for 
several hours afters the medicine has 
been applied. 


Chronic Founder. 


In a majority of céses the above 
treatment will be followed by a good 
recovery, but an animal once foun- 
dered is probably more likely to suf- 
fer from a subsequent attack. If 
the lameness does not entirely dis- 
appear in a week or ten days, it is 
seldom that a complete recovery 
takes place. In such cases the ani- 
mal is likely to remain unfit for road 
work and to continue to show more 
or less soreness. These are the cases, 
that are later said to have ‘chest 
“stove up in the 


erably increased; that is, there is|shoulder,’? owing to the fact that the 


fever—as it is generally expressed 
—due to the inflammation in the 
feet. As ig usual in the first stages 
of inflammation, the pulse beat is 
increased in frequency and force, An 
Increase of heat in the feet with a 
Manifestation of pain when the 
hoofs are tapped with a hammer are, 
when taken with all the foregoing 
facts, sufficient evidence of founder. 
When founder occurs in one foot, 
however, as it sometimes does, the 
diagnosis may be more difficult for 
the inexperienced. When it occurs 


muscles of the chest waste away 
from lack of free use. i 

In some cases still more serious 
results follow an acute attack of 
founder. The inflammation may be 
so severe that there is separation 
between the hoof and structures, the 
formation of pus, and a descent of 
the central organs of the foot, which 
causes a bulging of the sole. In such 
cases, even though recovery takes 
place to such an extent that it is 
advisable to allow the animal to 
live, it is not fit for work and can 





only in the hind feet the position 


only be used for breeding purposes. 






















































































REAL AND FAKE 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 
IMPROVEMENTS 


A year ago, in keepiug with its policy of ALWAYS 
HOLDING A POSITION FAR IN ADVANCE OF ALL 
ATTEMPTED COMPETITION, the DE LAVAL, Company 
put on the market an entire new line of Improved Farm and 
Dairy sizes of cream separators. 





They were brand new in every part, from the supply can 
at the very top to the shape of the base at the very bottom, 
and reflected the result of three years of study, experiment 
and test by the DE LAVAL engineers and experts through- 
out the world, based on thirty years of experience in cream 
separator invention, development and use. 


Every good feature of previous DE LAVAL machines 
was bettered and many new and novel ones added, accom- 
plishing greater simplicity of construction, ease of cleaning 
and replacement of parts; less cost of repairs where necessary; 
easier hand operation; more complete separation under hard 
conditions; greater capacity, and a material reduction of prices 
in proportion to capacity. 


A year of practical experience in the actual sale and use 
of 100,000 of the new machines in 1908 but served to suggest 
still greater refinement of manufacture and a few finishing 
touches of perfection in the details of construction of the new 
line of machines as they are now offered to 1909 buyers. 


The 1908-1909 changes in the DE LAVAL machines on 
the whole have been SO COMPLETE AND REMARK- 
ABLE that the man who hasn’t seen and used an Improved 
DE LAVAL really cannot know what the perfect, up-to-date 
cream separator is TODAY. 


The new DE LAVAL machine literally “SWEPT THE 
FIELD” in 1908 and competition was driven to such desper- 
ate extremity that THIS YEAR most of them have come 
out with all kinds of CLAIMED advertising and catalogue 
“Improvements.” Nearly everybody has an “IMPROVED” 
1909 machine and is making a PLAY for business on that 
basis. 

But we make the POSITIVE STATEMENT that there 
is not A SINGLE NEW OR ACTUAL IMPROVEMENT 
in any of them, and while some features have been bettered 
it has be-n merely through the appropriation of DE LAVAL 
-ideas from TWO TO TWENTY YEARS OLD and in most 
cases long since discarded in DE LAVAL construction. 


That’s a PLAIN STATEMENT, made in plain words 
that no one can fil to understand. It has the knowledge, 
experience, repttation and capital of the DE LAVAL Com- 
pany behind it. Some people won’t heed it; some people 
won't believe it. That will be their loss. Those who do 
will profit and benefit by it. 


We stand ready to PROVE IT to any one desirous of 
‘ buying a separator for the first time or of trading in an old 
aud out-of-date machine for a new one. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


General Offices: 





42 E. Mavison Street 173-177 Wiuitam Sreeer 











CHICAGO MONTREAL 
conn 0 Sas Sones 9 165 BROADWAY “3 
Drumm & Sacramento Ste. 107 Finer Street 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK. PORTLAND ,OREG 
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WE MUST HAVE PASTURES 
WHERE SOMETHING GROWS. 


If the South is to have pastures 
that will produce sufficient feed for 
live stock to make the _ business 
profitable, there are a few errors 
common among us which must be 
avoided. 

We have often insisted on the ne- 
cessity for the pastures being real 
pastures. That is, that the growth 
of other than forage plants be pre- 
vented and that forage plants of 
known value be planted and made to 
grow. Otherwise we shall have no 
pasture. But something more is 
necessary to success. After we have 
gone to the expense of clearing up 
old fields and putting in forage 
plants, it should be plain to any one 
that these plants should be allowed 
to get a start and make some con- 
siderable growth before being grazed, 
and that at no time should more 
stock be put on a pasture than the 
regular growth of forage will amply 
feed. We generally put twice as 
many animals on a pasture as it will 
graze properly. It is also a fact that 
our pastures are usually overrun with 
weeds, briers and bishes, while grass 
is scarce. The reason is not difficult 
to find. Nothing is done to keep 
down the weeds, while the grass and 
other forage plants are kept eaten 
close to the ground. The forage 
plants don’t get a fair chance. They 
are not only prevented from making 
a vigorous growth by being eaten off 
close to the ground, but they are 
smothered by the weeds and other 
useless plants. Under such condi- 
tions is it any wonder that the weeds 
run out the forage plants and that 
a pasture with us is so frequently “a 
place where grass does not grow?” 

Briefly then, if we want to get a 
part of that $500 more a year by 
grazing live stock, let us first clean 


up our idle lands, fence them and 
plant forage crops; then keep down 
the weeds for a few months and 
finally turn on them such live stock 
as will be amply supplied with a 
constant growth of forage. 

Provide the feed before getting the 
live stock, but when you have the 
feed then give it to the sort of live 
stock that will pay the most for 
what they consume. 





Corn and Cob Meal for Horses. 


Please let me know through 
your valuable paper if corn and 
cob crushed together and fed 
regularly will injure horses? 

B. C. 

Pasquotank Co., N. C. 


Editorial Answer: Corn and cob 
meal makes a good feed for horses, 
and there is no evidence that eg 
constant feeding of it is attended 
with any special danger. Under av- 
erage conditions, however, the grind- 
ing of the whole ear, corn and cob, 
for horses, is probably of doubtful 
value. For cows, which especially 
call for coarse, bulky feeds, there is 
greater cause for grinding the whole 
ear than for horses which have a 
much smaller stomach and much 
more rapid digestion; but if the 
grinding can be done at low cost, it 
will probably pay to grind the corn 
and cob for horses also. 

One advantage resulting from the 
grinding of the corn is that it makes 
the addition of some cottonseed meal 
to the ration more easy. That is, 
while there is sometimes difficulty 
in getting horses to eat whole corn 
and cottonseed meal, there is seldom 
any difficulty of this sort when 
ground corn and cottonseed meal are 
mixed in the proportions of 5 to 7 





parts of corn to 1 of cottonseed meal. 


THE MARKETS 
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Cotton, best grades 
grades 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 
Raleigh, N. C., May 8, 1909. 


10 to 10% 
re] 





RICHMOND TOBACOO MARKET. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
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NORFOLK PEANUT MARKST. 
Norfolk, Va., May 8. 1909. 


The 


prices are strictly wholesale (not jo 


— and represent prices obtained on actual 
es: 


Spa 


B. E. Peas, per bag 








CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 











FARM SUPPLIES. 

Charleston, S. C., May 8, 1909. 

D, S. C. R. Sides, packed --.....- 10% 
D. . Bellies, packed .....-...-- 11 

| EN cauere Sasecwuss cnaesucese 834 

Butter—Creamery.....-.-..--.---- 
— Choice, as to size and 

da 15% 

11% 
$1.75 
Meal. Co 0) 1.75 
Hay—Timothy 90 to 1.00 
Grain—Corn, white -.- 92 
Corn, mixed 90 
Oa é 68 
Mix tis 66 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel -- 35 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds --..... 1.60 
Wheat bran, per pounds .... 1.50 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds --..-- 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds. -..... 1.60 
Hulls, per 100 pounds --....-..--- 50 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel.. 50 


Cotton Ties—Picetea 


Rebundled.. .......... > 
RO SIO8 oon ose sesesecs ccc. .200... 85 
Bag 9 DOUNGE ..+.<........... 6% 
Flour—Spring heat patent... $6.50 to 6.75 

Nt. ...----------------------- 6.25 to 6.50 

Straight ......................... 6.00 to 6.25 

ORIG ccnivcssccsesistuse cécccces. 5.25 to 5.50 


NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKETS, 
New York, May 6, 1909. 

Produce quotations are still firmly 
sustained. New potatoes have ad- 
vanced about 25c., and old stock is 
also slightly higher. Southern, white, 
per bbl., No. 1, $4@4.50; No. 2,-$3 
@3.50; red, No. 1, $3.75@4.25; 
culls, $2@2.25. Sweets, $1.50@2 
per basket. 

Old onions seem to be declining in 
quality and value. Yellow, per bag, 
$1@2.50; Texas, new, white, per 
crate, 75c.@$1.25; we have some 
fair-sized importations, and Egyptian 
are worth $2.75 per bag. Cabbage, 
N. C., per crate, 50@75c.; S. C., 60 
@90c.; they are in larger supply 
than is needed and working out at 
low rates. Cucumbers selling fairly 
well at $1@1.50 per basket for 
Florida. Beets, per 100 bunches, $4 
for S. C.; Florida, per crate, 75c.@ 
$1.25. Carrots per 100 bunches, 
$1.50@$3. Peas, large N. C., per 
large basket, $2 @2.75; small basket, 
$1.50@2. Parsnips, per bbl., $1.25 
@1.50. Parsley, N. O., curly, $3.50 
@4 per bbl. Rhubarb, per 100 
bunches, $1.50@2.50. Radishes, 
per basket, Norfolk, 25@60c. String 
beans, Fla., wax, per basket, $1@ 
1.50; green, 75c.@1.25; Spinach, 
per bbl., Norfolk, $1.75@2. Squash, 
yellow crookneck, per box, 75c.@$1 
for Florida stock; Turnips, Southern 
white, 25@75c. per 100 bunches. 

Butter well held. Western cream- 
ery, specials, 29@29%; imitation 
creamery, firsts, 21@22c.; Western 
factory, firsts, 20c. 

Eggs firm at 21%@22c. for 





Southern firsts, and 21c. for seconds. 




















The easiest way to prove 
a thing is to show it. 


For years, we have advised 
farmers and their wives to let 
“bucket bowl” cream separa- 
tors of all sorts alone — be- 
cause they wash hard, rust 
easily, are easily damaged and 
consequence. 


it twice a day. 


triple tinned, pressed steel, 
dividing wall used in the 








bowls. 


You'll never forget 


How do you like this solid dish pan full of 
disks? There is absolutely nothing in that 
pan but disks—just disks from the bottom up— 
and all from a “ bucket bowl” machine a dis- 
gusted farmer and his over-worked wife dis- 
carded for a Sharples Dairy Tubular. 


They got very tired of washing and drying 


What's In 
The Other Pan? 


That little piece in the other pan is the 

wear 
Sharples Dairy 
Tubular Cream Separator bowl. 
like a napkin ring in size and shape, is just as 
easily washed, is instantly removable and is 
absolutely all there is inside Sharples 
Dairy Tubular Cream Separator 


this picture. 
time you think of cream separators you'll 


The Dish Pans 
Tell The Story 


wear out in 


forever 


It is about 


Every 


ss 
eo 





Will you wash one piece or a pan full? If 
you prefer one piece, then get a Sharples 
Dairy Tubular Cream Separator instead of a 
**hucket bowl’? machine. Sharples Dairy Tu- 
bular bowls contain only one little piece, in- 
stantly removable and just like the single 
piece in thedish pan. All other separators are 
the “bucket bowl’’ kind—full of parts and 
works. The full dish pan contains the ma 
disks used in one of the “‘bucket bowl”’ mac 
ines that are being discarded by the car 
load for Sharples Dairy Tubulars. 


the difference 
pans. 


combined. 


y 
he 
Winnipeg, Can. 


“original” disk maker) has found it necessary 
to commence suit against a catalog house that 
has been making and selling a cheap sepa- 
rator with disks. like his for a number of years. 
Why? Because he has lost his grip—taken a 
back seat—is so out of date that he’s scrap- 
ping for trade with the catalog house concern. 


The Tubular is made in the world’s greatest 
cream separator factory. Branch factories in 
Canada and Germany. It is the world’s great- 
est cream separator. It will give you greatest 
satisfaction—greatest profit— greatest wear. 
Get catalog No. 283 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


Toronto, Can. West Chester, Pa. 








think of the difference between the 
Sharples Tubular and the “bucket 
bowl” kind —a difference in work, 
wear, efficiency and profits just as great as 


in the contents of these two 


It is not surprising that Tubular sales ex- 
ceed those of most, if not all, other separators 
“Bucket bowl” 
duced, by Tubular popularity, that the leading 
maker of disk machines (the 


sales are so re- 


self styled 


Portland, Ore. 
Chicago, Ills. San Francisco, Cal. 
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$500 More a Year Farming. 


(Continued from Page 2.) 
a wide difference; cottonseed meal 
has 23 times as much protein as car- 
pohydrates; while cottonseed hulls 
have 110 times as much carbohy- 
drates as protein. 

It follows that if we know the 
feed requirements of our animals 
when doing different kinds of work— 
and these are set down in books for 
us; and if we also know the composi- 
tion of our feeds—which is also set 
down plainly and simply in books 
and bulletins for us—it is an easy 
matter to balance the ration approx- 
imately. The feed consumed on ev- 
ery farm is an important and large 
item of expense, and it is folly for 
any man to refuse or neglect to study 
this question of feeding. 

& 


An Easy Way to Improve 
Farm Rations. 
wy, OR THOSE who will not study 
this question of balancing the 
y)' rations of their live stock, we 
make the following suggestion as a 
step towards much better feeding 
than is now practiced: 

Divide the animals into two classes 
as follows: Class 1, requiring rela- 
tively large amounts of protein: Ani- 
mals doing heavy work; young 
growing animals, animals giving 
large quantities of milk, breeding 
animals, hens laying eggs, etc. Class 
2, requiring relatively small amounts 


of protein: Mature animals that are 
idle or fattening. 
Then, also, divide the available 


feeds into two similar classes: Class 
1, those containing a relatively large 
amount of protein: Cottonseed meal, 
dried blood and tankage, wheat bran, 
all the legumes, ete. Class 2, con- 
taining relatively small amounts of 
protein: Corn, corn stover and sil- 
age, all the grass hays, etc. This is 
not complicated, but if we will learn 
even these simple facts, and in our 
feeding select some of the feeds con- 
taining relatively large amounts of 
protein to form a part of the ration 
of an animal requiring a relatively 
large amount of protein, we shall 
save money in cost of feed, have 
larger, stronger and- better animals 
and get larger and better products 
from them. 

There are two chief reasons for 
feeding balanced rations: First, they 
are better, and, second, they may be 
cheaper. But in balancing the ration 
the cost of the feeds and the likes 








ROOF INGS |: 


“ACME” 
Double Flint-Coated Roofing 
(Sanded both sides) 
1 ply at $1.95; 2 ply at $2.25; 3 ply at $2.70 
per square. 
“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth Finish) 
1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 8 ply at $2.60 
per square, 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 
(Washed Sea Gravel) 


One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square, 


The above are the highest grades of Read: 
y- 
oe. Asphalt Roofing that money can buy— 
economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 


Coating, which are 
’ placed in 
roll, to properly tay the mtg core of each 


We Prepay Freigkt to your Railroad Station 
We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 


and Building Pape b 
best and most oc —_. = the above are the 


al, 
eskhnblee and Catalog “F” mailed free for the 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 
CHARLESTON, Ss. C. 


and dislikes of the animal must” be 
given prominent, if not first, consid- 
eration. 

The following is an illustration of 
the advantage of balancing the ra- 
tion. 

We recently had occasion to con- 
sider the rations of two horses. The 
following were the feeds and the cost 
of the same: 


No, 1. 
15 pounds timothy hay at $20 a 
Ut ee Re ee Oe ME, 
14 pounds corn at 60 cents a 
DUSHG! si cserweess o15e ee Ee 
TO fiver cicrevaceees WU 
No. 2. 
10 pounds corn stover at 
Use WO Mind. 464,40 6:6) «05 
6 pounds cowpea hay at 
S20 O10 :5:5.635 6,50 000 
11 pounds corn at 60 cents 
G BURNS os ee cowne od LEHES 
2 pounds cottonseed meal 
at $20 & ton... <x oes ORE 
OUR cas.056s8 ops enae . 25 2-7 


The difference in cost is 4 5-7 
cents per day. Now, let us see which 
best meets the requirements of a 
horse doing heavy work. 





Protein Carbohydrates Fats Cost 


No. 1 1.5 lbs. 15.85 Ibs. .81 lbs. 30c. 

No. 2 2.4 Ibs. 13.23 Ibs. .85 Ibs. 25 
(2-7. 

Standard re- 

quirements 2.5 ibs. 13.30 Ibs. .80 lbs. 





Ration No. 2 approaches as closely 
the standard as is practicable or de- 
sirable, while No. 1 has too little pro- 
tein and too much carbohydrates, and 
yet costs 9 1-5 cents a day more for 
the two horses. 

If any other good grass hay be sub- 
stituted in ration No. 1 for the 
timothy; or if a smaller quantity of 
grass hay be substituted for the corn 
stover in ration No. 2, the cost nor 
the composition of the rations will 
be materially changed. Which kind 
of a ration are you feeding? Can 
you afford to increase the cost of the 
feed of your horses over 18% per 
cent for the privilege of feeding the 
old rations that are not so good for 
your horse? 








Farmers’ Exchange. 


Apply W. B. 








For Sale.—300 bushels Peas. 
Kemp, Byron, Ga. 


Potato slips for sale at $1 per 1,000, by W. J. 
Deal, Maiden, N. C. 








Eggs.—S. C. W. Leghorn $1 per 15 from now 
on. Turffiin Farms, Salisbury, N. C. 


Peas for Sale.—In writing state offer. Ad- 
dress Raeford Hardware Co., Raeford, N. C. 








This is the 
Leather Punch 
Blade 
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Ta 








Handy Knives 


A real pocket-knife—an ll- 
round knife—must be ready for 
all sorts of work. No other tool 
is put to so many different uses. 
Yet how seldom do you get one 
that fills the requirements. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Pocket Knives 


are made to do all-round work. 


And 


there are Keen Kutter Pocket Knives for 


This illustration shows 
the actual size of holes 
that may be cut with 
the leather punch blade. 





all sorts of work. 
knife here illustrated has a leather punch- 
blade, invaluable to farmers and horsemen. 
The edge is curled over so that when the 
knife is turned it cuts a clean hole. 
Keen Kutter Pocket Knives 

are guaranteed. 
satisfactory your money will 
be returned. 
dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


For example: the large 


All 
If not 


If not at your 


(Incorporated) 


St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 





























This is ‘the Oaks Side 
Dresser, Lister and Cultiva- 
tor. It is a two-horse 
machine and one 
of the most valua- 
ble labor-savers ev- 
er offered the farm- 
er. It can be used 
for listing rows as 
well as cultivating 
and side dressing. 
Write for full de- 
scription and other 
valuable informa- 
tion. 





Price Complete $60. 


The Oaks Mfg. Co. 


New Bern, N. C, 


FARMERS! WHY NOT USE THE BEST? 




































QUIT KEROSENE 


HAVE CITY LIGHTS ,,.Cicrate cireune 











Single Comb Black Minorca Eggs, fifteen 
for one dollar. W. L. Boatright, Hickory, 





For Sale—150 bushels finest mixed Field 
Peas, $1.40 f. 0. b. Raeford, N. C. Moore Sup- 
ply House. 





For Sale.—60 colonies of fine, gentle Italian 
Bees; 180 colonies to select from. H.C. Simp- 
son, Catawba, S. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants: Nancy Hall and Nor- 
ton Yams, $1.50 per 1,000. Barred Rock Eggs 
$l for 15. G. L. Robertson, Rowland, N. C. 


Altamont Range—Purebred Polled Angus 
cattle, Angora goats and Berkshire pigs. 
A. M. Worden, oma, 


Nice Cowpeas for sale at the following 
prices: Clays $1.25; Blacks $1.85; Whippoor- 
will $1.30, per bushel. E. Plearter, Fairfield, 
N. C. 














Magnificent Combination Farm, three hun- 
dred acres for sale, a bargain. My reason for 
selling, timber business consumes my time. 
F. D. Wilson, Chase City, Va. 


Imported and American large Yorkshire 
Sows in farrow, and Service Boars, and Pigs; 
and Essex Pigs: pure-bred Angora Goats; one 
each right hand Avery and Rock Island and 
Reversible Disc Plows; Telegraph Feed Cut- 
ter: McCormic Binder. All good as new for 
service. J. E. Coulter, Connellys Springs, N. C. 


Foxes, Dogs, Eggs. 


I can furnish this season 400 and Gray 
Fox Cubs at. $4.00 each; best of Fox-hound 
Pups $7.50 to $10.00 each. 

8S. C. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00 per 30;15 Barred 
Rock Eggs $1.00; 12 Pekin Duck Eggs $1.00. 














Get our Prices Cement Lime, Plaster, &c., &¢ 


10 broke Fox-hounds. 
J. D. STODGHILL, Shelbyville, Ky. 








and dangerous besides. 


ACETYLENE 


mation is free. 


Here is what is said about my machines: 

“Morehead City, N. C., April 2, 1909. 
The two Davis Acetylene 
machines purchased from you some years 
ago are now, and have been continuously, 
I can cheer- 
fully recommend them to anyone. 


“Dear Sir: 


giving entire satisfaction. 


“Yours truly, 


“CHAS. S. WALLACE, 
“Wholesale Water Products.” 


Try Acetylene, the bright light. 
for particulars. 


F. J. WEATHERSBEE, 
Agent and Contractor, 


New Bern, N C. 


stances can and 
should have them. 
A light in every room in the house—and 
barn too—if you want them. Throw away 
smoky oil lamps—they are a nuisance 


is NOT dangerous, 
a brighter and softer light, 
and is so cheap it will surprise you. 

want to tell every dissatisfied man and 
woman how to have these lights. 






Ever compare 
the pulling power 
of a trace, dry, checked, 
brittle, with that of a 
trace, soft, pliable and 
full of “snap”? 


gives 


Infor- 


will keep a whole harness 
soft, black, and in best 
possible condition for 
years. All that’s neces- 
sary is an occasional 


application of the oil. 
Ask your dealer for “Eureka” Oil. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(wcorporaten ) 


Write 



















EUREKA HARNESS OIL 
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DR. L. J. HERRING 


GRADUATE 


Veterinary Surgeon and‘Dentist 


FROM KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
Annex of Freeman & Sorrell’s Stables, 
Entrance 120 E. Morgan and Wiiming- 

RALEIGH, N. C. 


ton Streets, 
Will answer calls day or night. 










made. Not onl 


i 
i 


if] 






N\ sweetness 
WA, than other cooling met: 


>improved Champion 
_Mitk Cooler-Aerator 
Simplest and best milk cooler 
y rapidly cools the 
milk, but aerates it thoroughly as it 
flows Saas the cooler. Prolongs the 
milk 24 to fo hours longer 
a is. Cools the 
M\ ilk to within two degrees of the 
\\ temperature of the medium used. 16 















H.} 


PUPS FOR SALE. 


Fox and coon hound pups, $10.00 per pair. 
For ¢livery first of June. Writeatonce, L. 
\DAMS, R. F. D. 2, Mebane, N. C, 


Old fashioned van: 














WARD FENCE Ponies 
las- 


tic spring steel. Sold direct to 
farmers at manufacturers 
prices, Write for particulars. 


Ward Fence Co., Box 523 Decatur, Ind 
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How to Protect Chicks from Hawks. 


A Number of Methods More or Less Ingenious and Practical. 


D. M. H., of Stanly Co., N. C., 
asks for some way of preventing 
hawks from catching little chickens. 


This query is one that comes 
annually , at about this season. 
There are several ways sug- 


gested by people who have this pest 


to contend with, so I will give the 
various ways that I have any knowl- 
edgs of, and Mr. H. can take his 
choice, 

One method is the feeding of nux 
vomica, three times a week in corn- 
meal dough, bran, or bread soaked 
in water and squeezed nearly dry. 
The quantity of nux vomica to be 
used depends on the size of the 
chickens. For chicks two or three 
weeks old a pinch would be sufficient 
for 15 chicks. This method has its 
disadvantages, for if you raise ducks 
and they feed with the chickens, it’s 
good-bye ducks, if they eat any of 
the food containing the drug. A 
second plan is to take as much 
strychnine as will go on the point of 
a pocket knife, add to this 3 or 4 
drops of molasses, part back the 
down under the chickens neck, and 
with a straw, put a touch of the 
mixture on the neck and smooth the 
down, 

A third and more humane way to 
both chick and hawk,—for in above 
methods the hawk must catch the 
chicken and eat it before he kills 
himself,—is to procure from the tin- 
ner, or elsewhere, a few squares of 
new tin, punch a hole in one corner 
of the tin and attach to this a strong 
twine string, about eighteen inches 
long. Erect a few poles slightly out 
of the perpendicular and attach one 
tin on each pole by the end of a 
string, let it hang about a foot from 
the top of the pole. The wind blow- 
ing will cause the tin to be in con- 
stant motion, and the rays of the 
sun falling on the bright surface will 
make a “boogerish’’ looking object, 





and the hawk will not care to inves- 
tigate. White glass bottles hung on 
poles or tree limbs are considered 
by some as good as the tins. The 
tins will surely do the work if a 
sufficient number are put up where 
the chicks range. And I have heard 
of people using pin or “flutter” 
wheels, such as ingenious boys like 
to make and tack up on father’s 
barn, smokehouse or crib roof. 

The most effective thing I ever 
saw in this connection we had at 
home when I was a boy. It was 
called a ‘“‘flying Dutchman.” It was 
the figure of a man turned out of 
a piece of soft pine wood about 2% 
feet long. The figure had on coat, 
hat and trousers, all painted differ- 
ent colors.. In lieu of arms the fig- 
ure had paddles about 3 feet long 
and movable. This figure was fas- 
tened to a pole 20 feet high, in such 
a manner that every time a breath 
of air hit him he would revolve on 
a pivot and at the same time his 
arms would fly around like “winding 
blades.”” You could shut your eyes 
and almost imagine it was a real 
fhan? The hawks gave Aigbruth 
Vale—the name of our farm—a 
wide berth after the ‘“‘flying Dutch- 
man” made his initial flutter. 

Fourth and finally, I give this as 
it was given to me just a few days 
ago by a lady in Florida. Have as 
yet no means of trying it, as hawks 
never bother me. This lady lost 
quite a number of chicks last season, 
and an old colored woman told her 
if she would take the shells 
which the chickens came out of, put 
them in a sack and hang the sack 
near where the chicks ranged, the 
hawks would not bother the biddies. 
She is trying it this season, and up 
to now has not lost a chick. She 
said in her letter that I could laugh 
all I pleased, but it sure was a win- 
ner. It’s cheap at any rate. 


UNCLE JO. 








Spurs for Poultrymen. 


Sitting hens should be dusted 
with a good insect powder three 
times during the hatch. 

* ¢ & 

Skim milk is the best summer egg 
producer and has been shown to be 
worth 1% cents per quart for that 
purpose. 

es * & 

Corn alone will not make good 

chickens or produce a profitable egg 


yield. Its value will be greatly in- 
creased when supplemented by 
green and animal feeds. 

se 8 


Chicks may be raised successfully 
either by hens or in a brooder. If 
raised by hens, keep the hens con- 
fined to coop for two weeks after 
chicks are hatched, allowing the 
chicks to run out and in at will. 

* *¢ * 

Use an incubator to hatch early 
chicks for market, but hatch breed- 
ing stock with hens. If hatched by 
hens, care should be taken to keep 
them perfectly free from lice, and 
even incubator hatched chicks will 
get lousy if the brooder is not kept 
clean, 

* ¢ & 

A comfortable house which is dry 
—one that will keep out the rain 
and always have a dry floor—is a 
good investment. Allowing the rain 
to get into the house to drown lice 
is a poor way of getting rid of them 





and will cause other troubles as bad 
as lice. Poultry cannot be kept 
healthy for any length of time in a 
damp house. 

* ¢ 8 

In grading up from common stock 
use pure bred males of the same 
breed each year and in a few years 
the flock will be uniform in appear- 
pearance and, for practical purposes, 
pure bred. 

s* * * 

Improve the poultry, whether 
pure-bred or grade, by selecting the 
best hens from the flock as well as 
by selecting a good male bird. Most 
poultrymen depend too much on the 
male and pay little or no attention 
to the females, 

ss 86 

Have the inside of the poultry 
house as smooth as possible with no 
unnecessary cracks and corners for 
mites to hide in. Do not nail roosts 
and nests to the walls, as they are 
hard to keep free from mites if they 
cannot be removed occasionally for 
a thorough cleaning. 

se 8 


Feed the young chicks only a little 
at a time. Feed. often, for the 
first three weeks 5 times a day. Af- 
ter that they may have dry corn 
meal and wheat bran before them 
all the time. J. S. JEFFREY, 
Poultryman North Carolina Agri- 

cultural Experiment Station. 





Notes and Comments, 





A “sitting room” for hens is quite 
necessary. An open front to the 
South, screened by one-inch poultry 
wire, is best. If hens are peaceable, 
nest boxes may be placed around on 
the ground, and when a hen becomes 
broody remove her at dusk to a nest; 
gently place her on it with nest egg 
under her, and if she seems a little 
restless spread burlap over her till 
next evening. If she is contented 
second morning, place eggs under 
her. 

& 

“The pullet is mother of the hen’’, 
so it is well to select the chicks which 
show sex earliest, and mark them for 
breeders; then watch which of these 
pullets begin to lay first, and which 
of the males begin to develop spurs 
first. Note the best layers, as pul- 
lets, and the proudest, most active 
cockerels, and you have selected the 
best for your breeders for the next 
season. Band them as selected. Se- 
lection must also be made with re- 
gard to standard requirements, if 
breeding exhibition fowls. 

& 

To insure large quantities of eggs 
in fall and early winter, raise a large 
crop of pullets. It is only the early 
hatched chicks it pays to market as 
fryers, hence get a breed of good 
winter layers. Pullets hatched rea- 
sonably early begin to lay long be- 
fore the moulted hen, and keep it up 
all winter. For this reason, we pre- 
fer our winter layers to be pullets, 
and our breeders yearling hens, and 
breeders which become broody most 
often are saved for the next year’s 
sitters. Pullets to be used for breed- 
ers should have laid out one litter of 
eggs before being mated. 

MRS. J. C. DEATON. 





Goods Boxes Make Good Coops. 


The other afternoon, while driv- 
ing along a country road, I was very 
much amused at seeing an old lady 
with four or five old sacks in her 
hands attempting, in a high wind, 
to cover some old-fashioned A coops. 
How many of this family still cling 
to that coop of our great-grand- 
fathers? It does seem strange that 
any one in this enlightened age 
would use such a coop, when with 
les labor and material one can build 
a better and more substantial one. 
Boxes bought at the country store 
can with very little work be con- 
verted into the nicest sort of brood 
coops. An Arbuckle coffee box makes 
a good brood coop. There is enough 
stuff in one to make roof, floor, sides, 
slat front and slide door. An empty 
shoe case is another good box to con- 


vert into a coop, by using one-inch | 50 


wire front. You can get two coops 
out of a case of this kind. 
‘ UNCLE JO. 





“Henpeck has given up smoking, 


eh? That takes a great deal of will 
power.” ‘Yes, his wife has it.’’-— 
Puck. 








EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Hawkins’ Barred Rock, White and Buff 
Rocks, Partridge White, Buff and Silver 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, Black Langshans, 
Light Brahmas, Black Minorcas, White and 
Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15, $2 for 30, $8 
for 50, $6 for 100. Will exchange Eggs for Field 
Peas. A hatch of two-thirds guaranteed or 
order duplicated at half price. 

OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N. C. 


Improved 8. O. Buff Orpingions, 
through thesummer. Fresh eggs, $1.00 for 15, 
$3.00 for 55. A Buckeye Incubator (60 egg) 
good as new, $5.00 

MRS. G. W. HARDY, Jeffress, Va. 


8S. C. Rhode Island Reds—Pure Bred 


After May the first I will sell Eegs from my 
best matings at $2.00 for 15, and from select 
utility matings at $1.00 for 15. Utility fowls 


forsale. j, W, FRIDDLE, Stokesdale, WN. C. 
Columbian Wyandottes. 


For beauty and profit, none better. A few 
settings for Bale. H. A. SAGER, 
Box A543, Herndon, Va. 
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Where to Buy 
Poultry and Eggs. 
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EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 





S. C. White and Brown 
horns. White Wyandotte 
B. FP. Rocks, Houdans, Black 
cas, ght Bb 
ey I, Games. — 
rge Pekin Duck E 
$1.25 for 13. he 
Send for folder ; it’s free, 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDs, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N, o. 


HATCHING EGGS AT ONE-THIRD OFF 
AFTER APRIL 26TH. 


Our White Wyandotte yards are head 
King Cotton, a magnificent bird, Bicuty aan 
snow-white, and his mate, Snowflake, a good 
match for the King, but half pound lighter. 
Eggs $1.60 for 16, lees one-third. : 

ng Brownlie an Ss son, Premier Brow 
rule the Brown Leghorn yards. The King fon 
tured a first prize as Cockerel, and last Jan- 
uary another first at Charlotte. Eggs $1.25 for 
15, less one-third. 

Our S. C. Rhode Island Reds are the best 
pret oan" ever ~ of. Can’t spare 

any 0 eir eggs, and can’t take les 
$1.50 for 15 eggs. wae: 

Tomato and Sweet Potato Plants now ready, 


' The Wakefield Farms, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Valley Poultry Farm 


Has a grand lot of breeding birds, 
and will fill your orders with fertile 
eggs at the following prices: 
15 S.C. W. or Brown Leghorn Eggs 
! a > oges ed ha = a Brown or 
. C. Bu ghorn Eggs $1; 30 eggs 
$1.75 15 R. or S.C. Black Minorcas or Aneomah 
$1.25; 30 eggs $2; 15 Buff Orpingtons, R. I. Reds, 
White Buff, S. Lace or Partridge Wyandottes, 
$1.15; 30 eggs $2: 15 Barred P. Rock $1; 30 eggs 
$1.80, or $5 per 100. Order from this ad. and 
get my handsome catalogue of 25 varieties 
free. Light and Dark Brahmas, 15 eggs $1.2. 
Some stock for sale. Ten good Duroc service 
Boars and a lot of pigs eligible to registration. 


Cc. L. SHENK, Luray, Va. 
B 
MAMMOTH White Turkese” 
BUFF Plymouth Rocks. 


Wyandottes. 


M 
GEESE Nammots But (very rao). 


GUINEAS African White. 


Purple (very rare). 
Jno. C. Fowke, -:- Baldock, S. C. 
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EGGS For Hatching 


S. C. W. Leghorns and B. 

Minorcas; B. Langshans; Buff Cochins. The 

very best strains that brains and experience 

can produce. Bred to lay, and do it. Eggs 

from best pens $1.50 per 15; all others $1.00. 
Mammoth White Pekin Duck Eggs $1 per 11. 

HOOT-OWL POULTRY FARMS, 
. C. B. GREEN, Kittrell, N. C. 


Black Langshans Exclusively 


Extra good layers. Eggs per setting of 13 
$1; Cocks full grown $2; Hens each $1.50; trio 
for $4. 

Bay View Truck and Poultry Farm, 


Box 164, MOREHEAD CITY, N. C. 














Rose and S. C. Rhode Island Reds, White 
Wyandottes.—Improve your poultry by get- 
ting Eggs for Hatching from thoroughbred 
stock. Eggs at $1 per 15: $1.75 per 30; $2.75 per 
; $ per 10. VALLEY VIEW POULTRY 
YARDS, J. D. GLICK, Prdp., Dayton, Va. 


HATCHING EGGS from our— 

Superb White Wyandottes. 7c. each; 
Lordly Black Langshans, 10c, each; 
Aristocratic W. Holland Turkeys, 20c. each. 

Lullahouse Poultry Farm, 
Aberdeen. N. C. 


GEER’S EGGS HATCH 


Best Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds and Brown 

Leghorn eggs $1.50 for 15; $2.50 for 30 eggs. Cir- 

cular free. Address H. B. GEER, 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. 














18 Popular Varieties Purebred Poultry. 
Eggs $1.00 per sittirz. Catalogue free. 
J..T. YODER, Hickory, N. C., 
Route No. 1. 
” i 
109 of. my “Snow-Flake Strain 
of S.C. White Leghorn Breeding Hens 
for sale at $1.00each. EGGS $1.00 per 16. The 
world’s greatest laying strain. ¢ 
tC, L. HIGBEE, Greensboro, N. C- 





During balance of the hatching season, this 
year, fifteen eggs of any of my varieties, for 
only One Dollar. Sinclair’s Silver Spangled ame 
burgs; Haughty Houdans; Beautiful Barre 

Rocks and Buff Orpinetons; Light Brahmas 
and Black Minorcas. L. 6. Sinclair, High Point, N. © 


Business Hen Farm. 


Single Comt Rhode Island Reds. Eggs $1.00 
to $2.00 per 16. ROBT. S. TAYLOR, Prop. ” 
Box 211, Mt. Olive, N. © 
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VEGETABLES. 





A Garden the 


How a South Carolina Woman Makes $50 to $100 a Year 
From Her Garden After Paying Expenses, 


Messrs. Editors: Our garden is 
70 yards long by 42 wide. There is 
a 3-foot walk around the entire 
garden, and it is divided into five 
equal division by four cross walks. 
Along the fence next the house there 
is a row of fig and plum trees. One 
side of each cross walk has a grape 
trellis; the other has a border of 
flowers. The corners of each walk 
are marked by a large boxwood. At 
one end of the middle walk is a 
large Mariana plum tree. Under it 
is a seat and the vegetables and 
berries are shaded there as gather- 
ed. The wire fence next the poultry 
yard is utilized as a trellis for run- 
nimwg roses,” 

One-third of bed No. 1 is devoted 
to chrysanthemums, the other two- 
thirds planted in rotation in the va- 
rious garden vegetables and berries. 
One bed is planted every year in 
Irish potatoes, having been heavily 
manured the previous fall, and pot- 
ash and acid are used at plant- 
ing time, then the bed is heavily 
mulched with damaged hay, straw 
or leaves, hay preferred. Two crops 
are raised on this bed that year and 
then berries are planted on it. 


From this garden Mrs. S. sup- 
plies the family table the year 
round with fresh vegetables and 
sells anywhere from $50 to $100 
worth, besides what she pays to 
hands for work in garden and gives 
to the neighbors. She has had the 
back fence moved back some six or 
eight feet for her propagating beds. 
She never calls on me for any work 
except plowing and hauling manure. 

“How does she have it worked?’ 
By having plenty of vegetables to 
pay the wives of the tenants on the 
place, and the women from other 
farms. The negroes, as a rule, do 
not provide ahead for winter and 
spring vegetables, so she plants to 
meet their wants, and it is no trou- 
ble for her to get all the labor she 
needs. She allows them 5 cents an 
hour and pays them in vegetables at 
the market prices. Visitors say they 
cannot get their gardens worked for 
the money. The negro women will 
work for vegetables when money 
would be no inducement, for Sambo 
has told Dinah he wants something 
“piled.” She is generally over-run 
with applicants for work, so she has 
to work one set in the morning and 
One in the afternoon, that all may 
get some vegetables. She gets her 
yards cleaned in the same way. 

This spring the chickweed and 
garden evil were so. bad all over the 
garden and especially on the berry 
beds that double the work was re- 
quired so that her supply of cab- 
bages, turnip salad and_ shallotts 
ran short, and I had to have a load 
of rutabagas hauled up and put in 
the cellar for her. Well, the darkies 
took such a fancy to them that the 
load was soon sold out for work and 
money, and I had to have another 
load hauled up from the bank. 


She plants cabbage seed every 
month in the year, so that she can 
have them growing all the time. 
As she pulls up a cabbage she puts 
back a plant in its place. Will 
have plenty of hard-head cabbage in 
afew days from plants of her own 
sowing. The young plants are pro- 
tected by the turnip leaves. In the 


Spring the surplus plants are trans- 
Planted to the regular cabbage plot, 
leaving a stand in the old turnip 


rows, 


Year Round. 


terday; 
ground. 
It igs very seldom I go to Laurens, 
our county seat and market, that 
she does not load my buggy with 
something to sell. To-day, April 
24th, one of the white tenants has 
gone to town with a buggy load of 
eggs and strawberries. Her berries 
are put in new quart baskets and 
then in nice crates; the eggs are 
put in Cyphers egg crates and boxes 
for a dozen each, no chance for a 
miscount. 


they almost covered the 


ALEX. SMITH. 
Laurens Co., S. C. 





NORTH CAROLINA APPLES. 


We Have in Our Mountain Section a 
Fruit Country Unsurpassed: in the 
United States—A Great Opportun- 
ity Neglected. 


I have often written in the farm 
papers that the mountain country of 
western North Carolina is the best 
apple section in the United States. 
Some years ago the late Secretary 
Bruner made a special effort to get 
out a great display of the mountain 
apples at the State Fair in Raleigh. 
I told the Fair authorities that I.had 
been judging fruit there for 13 years 
and wanted some outsiders to see 
this show. We accordingly secured 
Prof. L. H, Bailey, Col. Brackett and 
W. F. Taylor, of the Department of 
Agriculture. These gentlemen came 
and were astonished at the display 
of apples, which far surpassed their 
anticipations. Col. Brackett said 
that such apples are grown only in 
North Carolina and the Ozarks of 
Arkansas and Missouri, and that we 
had the advantage in a fertile moun- 
tain soil, while that of the Ozarks is 
very poor. 

Now that the Pacific Coast people 
have seen the North Carolina fruit 
and it has won, as it won two years in 
succession at Madison Square Garden 
in New York, with the apples shown 
by the late George Boggs, of Hay- 
wood, it is time that the people in 
the North Carolina mountains fully 
understood the bonanza that they 
have, 

One thing they should learn, and 
this is the selection and packing of 
apples in the way the Oregon and 
Washington apples are packed. These 
apples, selected with care, wrapped 
in paper and packed in boxes, are 
now selling at fancy prices. They 
are remarkably handsome to look at, 
but in quality the same varieties 
grown here are immeasurably su- 
perior. I have repeatedly tasted 
these Oregon apples and always 
found them mealy and inferior in 
quality to the crisp and juicy apples 
of the same variety grown here. The 
dry climate of Pacific Coast makes a 
very showy apple Vut an apple of 


poor eating quality. Selected apples 
of our best varieties packed in the 
same way the Pacific Coast fruit is 
packed will sell for even better 
prices as soon as consumers learn 
the superior quality of the Eastern 
fruit. 

The day will soon be past for bar- 
rel packing and sticking culls in the 
middle of the barrel, for ere long ap- 
ples in barrels will at once class as 
culls or seconds. The box is the 
better package, for discriminating 
buyers who do not want a whole bar- 
rel will take a box. Then one can 
make a reputation for his fruit by 
slipping into each package his card 
and address and not depending on 
the outside brand, for his boxes may 
be used over by unscrupulous deal- 
ers in the city, while they might fear 
to use his signed card. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





Pruning Old Trees. 


We are urged to observe careful 
pruning of our fruit trees, by the 
high authorities, and this is a thing 
to be remembered. 

However, this spring, by ‘“‘slip 
chances’”’ even these days, I am en- 
gaged in trimming out, and trim- 
ming up, some of the old trees, such 
as have been serving 30 to 80 years. 
I have learned that, while it is good 
advice to prune the trees only a little 
every year regularly, old_ trees, 
by being even severely pruned (close- 
ly cut back), can be made to bear 
fine fruit nearly every season. 

Most fruit trees, by being in good 
soil or well fed, try to bear fruit 
every year. In the most of cases 
where trees have been neglected, 
severe pruning will give new life to 
the wood and the fruit will be im- 
proved, 

Since the common farmer forgets 
and neglects to prune judiciously, it 
is ‘‘second best’’ to prune severely 
later on—at a time when he happens 
to get at the work. 

W. F. GRABS. 





Character must be kept bright as 
well as clean.—Lord Chesterfield. 


HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


Ey Soon save their cost. Make every wagona spring & 
eggs, otc. 
bring more money. Ask for special proposition. 
Harvey Spring Co., 73917th St., Racine, Wis. 

















Farmers of North Carolina 


IF YOU WILL 


Ship Me Such Products 


as you have to sell, I will get 
the top market price, and make 
prompt returns. 

Yours truly, 


W. A. SIMPKINS, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
Reference: Commercial National Bank. 


PLANTS FOR SALE 

CABBAGE : Fine, large, and stocky plants 
of Wakefield, Succession, Large Fiat 
Dutch varieties. 

COLLARDS: North Carolina Short Stem. 

POTATO SLIPS: Norton Yam. 

Price, $1.50 per 1000. Write for speciai 
prices on large lots. 

Also thoroughbred S. C. Rhode Is- 
land Red Eggs at $1.50 per 15. 

HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM, 

G. L. B. PENNY, Prop., 
R. 1, Raleigh, N. C. 











Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE. 


ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 


MILLIONS 


of people depend on Baltimore for their sup- 
ply of Fruits and Vegetables, which makes it 
a good market. If you want a good house to 
look after your interest, write to 


Hewitt & Company, 


Fruit and Produce Commission Merchants, 
10 E. Camden St., Baltimore, Md. 


Sweet Potato Slips 


It matters not where you live. You 
can raise Sweet Potatoes from my 
famous slips. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


PECAN 


TREES. senctr tow Prices. 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 


Vineless Sweet Potatoes 
The best grown are the Yellow Vineless. I 
have them, and after May ist will have for 
sale Slips from this variety; #1.50 per 1,000. Have 
reduced the price of R. I. Red Eggs to $1. per 
15. A strong chick from nearly every egg; try 
them and be convinced. Oak Hill Poultry 























Farm, Wyatt, N.C. 








If so—write 
and price 


DO YOU SHIP PEACHES? 


for catalogue 
list of the 








SOUTH SIDE MANUFACTURING CO., - Petersburg, Va. 





SOUTH SIDE M’F’G 








DO YOU SHIP TOMATOES? 


If so—send for catalogue and prices. 


CO., Petersburg. Va. 











THE RANEY CANNERS 





experiment, 


Are famous throughout the Country. 


Fifteen years experience has made them perfect. 
but buy THE CANNER WITH THE REPUTATION 


Don’t 








We supply everything you need in the business - - - 


- - 


Let us send you our catalog. 


THE RANEY CANNER COMPANY, Chapel Hill, N. C. 





“CAROLINA” CANNING OUTFITS. 


Canners with a 


The handsomest, cheapest and most convenient line in America, 
capacity—not little stove outfits. 


Thousands of satisfied cus- 


tomers are now enthusiastic walking advertisements for us. If you 
intend buying a Home or Market Canner, our free booklet explains 
all. Write to-day, Tharp Hardware & Manufacturing Co., Elkin, N.C. 








I looked at her cabbages yes- 







CANNING MACHINES 


Wifite today for FREE MADERN CANNER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn., Dept. I. “Uses tim or glass cans.” 


“SAVE THE WASTE AND TURN IT INTO WEA 
by using MODERN HOME CANNER METHODS., 
Sizes to Factory Plants. Cans, Labels and complete 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. [Thursday, May 13, 1909, 








es 


Let Me Pay Postage F OOS GAS AND GASOLINE ENaines | ’ 
on My Big, Free ue 4«—«-« Portable “‘Ready for Mounting” Stationary 


DO YOU WANT THE BEST? Don’t buy another make because the other man gayg 


Bu g B ook to You, his is as good asthe FOOS. There ts Nothing Better than the mer wy exPratnens 


The FOOS Has Stood the Test, 
alone, yet I’llgladly send you one, FREE, because I want you to know i . Write for catalogue 
about SPLIT HICKORY BUGGIES—M ade to Order—Sold Direct From , . 21. This shows how 
My Factories to you on 30 DAYS’ FREE ROAD TEST—Guaranteed : : WhO ) the FOOS is made and 

Two Years. This Book Means a Saving of $25.00 to $40.00 to You on FF ,° i! ee ! LN y 2) why it will ru 
just the Vehicle you want—because of the DIRECT Factory Prices re ee as ij Re \Sh ft ‘ 4 n. It 
t quotes you. Get this Book—sit down of an evening and look it o — t Lf Ss J has 21 years of expe. 
y over. It contains actual photographs of more Vehicles and : rc —-" . ‘ — rience behind it. It 
Harness of every description than could be shown in ten : . | neds 


he 
dealers’ salesrooms—over 125 different styles of Vehicles and Full as the famous Wipe 
Line of Harness. 





Although these books cost me 8 cents each to mail, for postage 





j ‘ ‘ \ Spark. A}l valves are 

. eh F 5 | 5 operated by direct 

. > “ FC cam drive. No sue 

Split Hickory Vehicles || <3 . — Sch aa 
4, TTT TT - vate Fel can be changed w 

Y ot. aie | ne ith 


it is running. It fg 


i 7 L 
: i ii il aii HH, TEER balanced on the cen- 
This is my latest 1909 Book—and it is truly a Buyer’s Guide. It not only gives descrip- ii j ni * ter. It is a thorough. 
tions and prices which show a My | 


ii ae i Ni : ly reliable power. 
Saving to You of $25.00 to $40.00 ale a 


- THATS WHY BUYA 

but it also tells how good Vehicles are made—why they are ” . coos. 
tter made my way—all running parts made of Second @ is 

Growth Shellbark Hickory—split with the grain—not sawed oo 


across it—thus giving extra strength and long wearing qual- \ ge Nii of i MYERS H AR DWAR E C OM PANY, 
Seas pe tee a ae Gees be ema eae as enema ape 
prices, and my celebrated — : I ij Distributing Agents for Virginia and North Carolina. * 
30 Days’ Free Road Test Plan Vie 
a ‘ : y 


proves all my claims. Making Vehicles to order, I give you any 











: ot Pree. ing ee oad my eh Ht hee 
n touch w @ people who make your Vehicle. y T ; 
Bre Yonrguarentnitoyou Ue. iy free oud \ EE ATTENTION FARMERS ! °°: 's te dots Feria visit 
‘est Plan is to you rect. My prices are to you— M 4 
d rect. No roundabout transactions as when buy- Sy Fe os . a and Cultivator. It is a one-horse ma- 
ng through dealers. No dealer’s profits adc n i m ~~ ; f 
toe prive of pane Vahithe—oll menu inge tie onving \ eS > <I chine and without a doubt the best of its kind on the market, 
. and more satisfaction to YOU. Over 125,000 Split a. SSS 
Hickory Vehicies now inuse. LET ME SEND YOU 7 


mR — | —“As> It distributes fertilizer either behind or at one side. Write 
HIS BOOK AT ONCE, as eG vile tees k oH CNX for full description and other information. 





option as to finish, style, etc.,—that you get from no other a) H 





The Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Co. 
Station 372, Columbus, Ohio 








LARGEST VEHICLE MAKERS IN THEWORLD 


PRICE 
$16.00. 





Yearly Cost 


The greatest economy in buying a farm wagon lies in its years of 
service,—a Studebaker will last so much longer than an “‘ordinary”’ 
wagon that no matter how cheap the ordinary wagon may be the Stude- THE OAKS MANUFACTURING CO., New Bern, N. C. 
baker costs less in the end. Studebaker quality has its basis in fact: Every ; : 
ew of lumber in the Studebaker wagon is air seasoned two to three years. 
If it isn’t right then it isn’t used. Trained men select New England black 


birch hubs; choice white oak for spokes and felloes; the best butt cut, second BREAKING a 
—s hickory for axles; that’s the quality of material. Then every Stude- DRIVING , 
aker wagon is ironed and reinforced in every way that will add strength, SPEEDING Y. 


with refined iron; then painted in a thorough and durable manner. Theseare is particularly afarm cart. Strong enough for breaking the most 
the reasons why the Studebaker wagon has kept the lead for nearly 60 years unruly colt; light enough for driving and speeding purposes. 
A cart that combines all the good features of a speed, road 
UDEB and breaking vehicle. The driver can mount and dis- 
SEE THE ST AKER DEALER mount in perfect safety no matter what position the 
horsemay bein. Absolutely free from horse motionand 
Ask him to show you the Studebaker =— 


line of farm wagons, farm trucks, ee eee pon ghtneg Reaper, 2 
: ?, 
buggies and harness. If you don’t know f Su i mounting or dismounting at all times—a safety feature 
a Studebak deal. » write us. NAS | eY worth noting. Shaftsare framed with double cross bars 
= 7) = Fy rom pp below, making this the oven iapor- 

t # —— = antpartofany cart, practically unbreakable. Springs 
Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. Fy WN = F are 3 feet long—that’s why it is theeasiestriding. Seat 
South Bend, Indiana AS , \ We is upholstered and adjustable to any weight of driver, 

y / quickly. Send for free, descriptive book and price and 
learn how little money this really good cart can be 
bought for. Champion Cart Co., Box 103, Ligonier, Ind. 























GET THES |O3 TONS "VF Hours 


Baled By 
VALUABLE | ANN ARBOR JR. 


“That's the Press." 


Built for South 
and West, 


To Bale Direct BQ) DyA y ) N LANKFORD O@LLAR is a Pad and Collar combined. 
from field. IAI Us SBN, 7 | 5 “@ Being open at the bottom, it rolls back and forth on the 

Engine and Press y mer (5 AS ge shoulders in hauling, thus preventing friction. Itis made 

a bined J TNA LIM of heavy sail duck, reinforced with leather bearings, stuffed 
-_ a NZz \ earea EY S 2) with a, sere wemmes ee aoe It aneorep — 

’ : ¥ ey — ¥ | keeps the shoulders from galling, and never packs or hardens, 

onltee ho Sit pie on ‘ Borner roam. il Ses Wa ; Write at once for booklet on the ““Lankford” humane re 

utiful new 5 color ‘ “Ve a . 

catalog, the greatest money saving Ve- | Cuts [Baling [3a ing | COUCH BROS. MFG. CO., Atianta, Ga., Dept. 1. Memphis, Tenn., Dept. 

= yd ever a Brim- | Cost in Two [oi Mi 

ull o argains an a AN he , 

atid teehee aluable Infor. Get Free Catalog IW eZ i, — 
150 STYLES at FACTORY PRICES Now. UG 


We guarantee safe delivery anywhere — 
in the United States, and satisfaction or 


°: “Perfection” Shi le M hi 
money back. Every Golden Eagle Vehicle a = erfection ingie Macnine. 
cl on 3 binding guarantee. y : T= frame is made of two heavy castings Of greatest strength, bolted to- 
10,000 customers have saved $20.00 to 7. gether by six horizontal rods and two diagonal braces, making it abso: 
$40.00 each in buying DIRECT FROM OUR § 


ix lutely rigi Arbor runs in self-oiling and self-adjusting boxes. Lower end 
FACTORY , ig of arbor is cast hardened and runs on a hard steel step in oil bath. 
THIS $75 BUGGY 











Machine has roller bearing carriage and automatic tilt. Fine adjustment 
Medal .. = ‘ : for thickness of shingles. Each machine is set up and thoroughly tested . 
keane gn at the a a fore aan Beware of imitations. For full description and prices, ne 

! aves much of your expense for cattle feed. a UPP 4 - 
Get our pri a f» Pays for itself the first Winter. Hundreds of i . HYMAN LY COMPANY, Box 84 NEWBERN, 

prices farmers have provedthis. Staves, white pine or Everything in Machinery. 

NOwW, while it = " cypress—cannot warpnor crack. Absolutely air- 

ss x tight. Heavy iron hoops, making strong ladder. 
is on your mind, VE3 i Doorway a marvel of simplicity and perfection 
A postal will r - = —doors opened or closed without hammer or 


de. Ask"tor ne a oe silo easy to erect, and fully ; . 3 % Bn a sl 3-STROKE SELF-FEED HAY PRESS. j 
Catalog A f S RY H 














Write today for free illustrated catalogue, » : pullers to All Gees and 
with experience of users. “ 


‘ fe pas Sy ‘Two Men can run it. 
Econom ¢ Ste & Mfg. Co. , “ Cerrent ' ee ee Ae ee 
GOLDEN EAGLE B Re ; \ pee do . ad work of asf sompmaeh Easy draft. Smooth Bales 
’ : Ss men, e greatest ay) ee Shi trint 4 
Ad G ae. oF : . labor saver of theage « ooRaie ST SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
anta, Ga, Station @ : AGENTS WANTED. RESS COMPANE. 
$30 HAY PRESSES sid on5 days’ trial. Satis-| £ Roh, £17-Bush Pulling Mch.Co Y PRE : 
faction guaranteed, Write for booklet. | # a ge 1521 WEST 12TH STREET 4 
en Cane aoe Ren Oe ashington, 0.C. | sand tor Catalog No 35, KANSAS CITY, MOR 

















